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Léon Jouhaux 
1879-1954 


THE life of Léon. Jouhaux is the story of an uninterrupted rise 

" to heights that are reached only by the few. He did not 
owe his rise to any unscrupulous ambition; far from climbing 
on the shoulders of other men he was carried steadily upwards by 
the confidence, affection and strength of the masses whom he 
served with such energy and vision. 

Few men have been more consistent. His unswerving progress 
from an apprentice match worker to a great leader of the people 
who, laden with honours, died at his post, was free from doubts 
or retreats. The aims he strove for remained constant throughout 
his life. He never lost his belief in the interdependence of social 
justice, freedom and world peace, and he worked for these in a 
steadily widening field. He lived to see his dreams come true, to 
help in carrying out schemes he had long meditated and to share 
in the work of institutions he had been one of the first to advocate. 
And his dreams came true and his insight into men and ideas was 
borne out by events, because in his struggle for peace, freedom and 
justice, he never lost sight of three principles which he considered 
fundamental : trade union action must be independent of political 
action ; on the other hand, since social and economic issues are 
simply different facets of life itself, trade unionism must take a hand 
in the direction of the economy both nationally and internationally ; 
and thirdly, no lasting social progress can be achieved without an 
institution empowered to lay down international standards on 
which the trade unions are represented. 

Both in his own country and in the world at large, he fought 
unremittingly for the common man, with whom he never lost 
touch and whose claims he asserted with force and clarity. Now 
that his voice is silent, it is appropriate to look back over the 
remarkable career of one of the world’s foremost leaders of organised 
labour and one of the strongest personalities of his country and age. 

Towards the end of his life, when he had attained the highest 
honours, striking tributes were paid to his work at a ceremony 
held.at the Sorbonne on 16 January 1952 after he had been awarded 
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the Nobel Peace Prize. Barely two years later, those who knew 
him best paid tribute to his memory at his funeral in Paris on 
Sunday 2 May, at a meeting in Geneva on 28 May of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, of which he had been a 
member since 1919, and lastly at the opening sitting on 2 June of 
the 37th Session of the International Labour Conference, which 
he had attended almost continuously since its First Session in 
Washington immediately after the First World War in October 
and November 1919. Such speeches by men who had worked with 
him at various stages of his many-sided career are the best testimony 
to the greatness of this staunch defender of peace, freedom and 
social justice. These tributes of admiration, affection and regard 
not only bring out some of the features of his remarkable person- 
ality but are fitting material for an account of a life spent in the 
service of mankind. 


Léon Jouhaux was born in Paris on 1 July 1879. Paul Ramadier, 
former Prime Minister of France and a colleague of Léon Jouhaux 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, de- 
scribed the youth of his old friend in the following terms : 


Léon Jouhaux was a Parisian to the core. His father and mother and 
his ancestors, as far back as they can be traced, were born in Paris. His 
father had fought in the Commune, and I believe I am right in saying 
that one of his forbears had served under Napoleon. He was brought up 
in the Gros Caillou district, which in those days was much closer to the 
description of it given by Victor Hugo in Les Misérables than it is today. 
His father worked at the Vaugirard slaughterhouses, and the boy’s earliest 
memories were of this now vanished district on the outskirts of the city. 

Later, when his father became a match worker, the family went to 
live at Aubervilliers, which in those days was still in the country. The 
government factory was in a semi-agricultural township. Léon Jouhaux’s 
youth was spent here amidst market gardens and the obsolete fortifications. 
He was a good student, conscientious and hard-working but sturdy and 
full of fun. On leaving the elementary school he spent three years at the 
Ecole Colbert with the intention of going on to the Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers. 


His father died suddenly, and the family fell on hard times. 
It meant an end to his plans for further study—he had to go out 
to work to help make ends meet. The boy became an appren- 
tice match worker in the factory where his father had worked, and 
completed his apprenticeship at the age of 16. Even at this age 
he was interested in social questions. Paul Ramadier gives this 
description of his activities : 

About this time he began to play an active part in the factory trade 
union and to move in revolutionary circles. When he was called up for 


military service his beliefs led to his being posted to the ist Regiment 
of Zouaves in Algiers. After a hard start he developed a liking for the 
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restless life both in garrison and on manceuvres, a life which he led for three 
years ; the long cross-country marches and the camp life on the edge of the 
desert created a physical exuberance which he was fond of recalling in later 
years. Indeed, he always returned to Algeria whenever he had the 
opportunity. 

When he came back to Paris in 1903, he was already the Léon Jouhaux 
we knew, burly, with a slightly provocative goatee, arguing with purpose- 
ful humour and concealing a certain shyness behind an assertive manner. 


He was active in the General Confederation of Labour (C.G,T.), 
which was founded in 1895 and enlarged in 1902 by its fusion with 
the labour exchanges. In 1909, at the age of 30, he became general 
secretary. Speaking of those years, Paul Ramadier said— 


He soon became secretary of his own trade union; after a strike he 
was dismissed from the factory and for some years he knew what it was 
to live in poverty, to hunt unsuccessfully for jobs and to be dismissed 
a few hours after he was taken on when it was discovered that he was a 
strike leader, and even to be flung in gavul after a workers’ demonstration. 

When the C.G.T. called upon him to take office, first as treasurer and 
later as general secretary, he had been toughened in a hard school. During 
this testing time his sturdy, upright nature had developed a quiet, 
unostentatious courage in carrying out his duty to the end. He said what 

. he thought and acted on his words. Once his mind was made up it was 
impossible to make him budge. But he was also endowed with that higher 
form of courage that impels a man to keep his own actions under impartial 
scrutiny. Neither vanity nor interest ever stopped him from admitting 
that he was wrong once he had come to realise it. But when right was 
on his side no setback could deter him and he worked tirelessly for his 
aims until he had achieved them. 


Robert Bothereau, his right-hand man and successor as leader 
of the C.G.T.-Force Ouvriére recalls their association in the follow- 
ing words : 


Those with longer service than ourselves in the trade union movement 
recall a taciturn young man who used to sit on the back benches of the 
national committees of the old C.G.T. in the great days of the past. 
He hardly ever spoke but when he did the clarity of his intelligence and 
the power of his mind became obvious with his first few words. 

Jouhaux was always like that. He was a man who thought his problems 
out and even during the most confused and stormy debates knew how to 
lift the discussion above narrow, sectional considerations and to visualise 
problems as a whole, as a preliminary to their solution. 

The life of Jouhaux was inseparable from the life of the trade union 
movement. Every one of his actions contributed to the evolution of trade 
unionism from the tough movement of the early years of this century 
to the remarkably flexible instrument that serves the workers today. 


As has been noted, he insisted on drawing a clear line between 
trade union action and political action. Mr. Joseph Laniel, then 
Prime Minister, spoke at Léon Jouhaux’s funeral of this aspect of 
his beliefs : 

Even at this stage he opposed any identification of the trade union 
movement with a political party. Writing in his “ Encyclopaedia ” in 1912, 
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he gave his support to the famous Amiens Charter, which reaffirmed the 
paramount importance of industrial action and of the political independence 
of organised labour. 

On the eve of the outbreak of war in 1914 he worked desperately 
to enlist the support of the trade unions of the Central Empires for the 
maintenance of peace. When the inevitable occurred he came out in 
favour of national unity and while hostilities lasted he placed the workers 
squarely behind the war effort. 


To this Paul Ramadier added : 


On the day when Jaurés was buried, a huge, anxious crowd assembled 
at the Rond Point des Champs Elysées, a crowd that had lost its leader and 
was wavering at a moment when a critical decision had to be taken. 

Léon Jouhaux stepped onto the small tricolour-draped platform, close 
to the spot where Clémenceau’s statue now stands, and speaking in a 
calm, grave voice began: ‘‘ Those who are bound for the front, and I am 
one of them... .”. 

The lead had been given. It meant that the country was united in 
spirit when the invasion came. But it also meant that the war was to be 
fought for social justice as well as for national independence. With a few 
words Jouhaux had ensured not only victory but also the vital role of the 
working class. 


Léon Jouhaux saw in the war an opportunity of hastening the 
achievement—which in normal times might have remained only a 
distant objective—of one of his chief articles of faith: the in- 
ternational regulation, with working class participation, of condi- 
tions of work. At the conference of Allied trade unions, held at 
Leeds in 1916, he submitted an able report in which he sketched 
the future International Labour Organisation. 

In this report he stated— 


This war can be a war of freedom and liberation if it brings to the 
politically enslaved nations liberty, political and economic independence, 
disarmament, compulsory international arbitration and the abolition of 
secret diplomacy. If the Peace Treaty establishes these things on a per- 
manent basis it may be the first step towards a United States of Europe. 
That would represent a great advance but it is not sufficient. This war 
must bring some compensation for the working class. After liberally 
shedding its blood on the field of battle the working class will be entitled 
to claim a higher standard of well-being and freedom. Nations and 
industries will not achieve prosperity by reducing the working class to 
still greater poverty ; a well-paid working class with better living condi- 
tions and greater liberty is the best guarantee of full development of the 
home market and increased consumption. 

The revolution of 1789 defined and established the rights of man and 
the rights of citizenship ; the present war must lead to the proclamation 
of national and international labour rights. That will cement a lasting 


peace. 
Paul Ramadier noted in this connection : 


These ideas shocked and disquieted some people and seemed rather 
subversive and revolutionary. But they have become so completely a 
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part of the thinking and feeling of all that they now seem almost too 
obvious to mention. 


The report submitted to the Leeds Conference reviewed all the 
attempts made hitherto to co-ordinate labour legislation and to 
make it applicable internationally. It is quoted in full in the 
masterly work of James T. Shotwell, President Emeritus of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, entitled Origins of 
the International Labour Organisation. Mr. Shotwell described it 
as a document of exceptional importance which constituted the 
“earliest evidence of initiative taken by organised labour in the 
movement for international labour legislation ”. 

The same author, writing in an article on Léon Jouhaux when 
the latter had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, stated— 

The history of this initiative is significant in view of the present 
situation of labour in France. The pioneering effort of 1916 was the work 
of only a minority in the labour movement, but in succeeding years its 
challenge has been accepted and embodied in the one organisation asso- 
ciated with the League of Nations which was destined to survive the Second 
World War with increased recognition of its capacity and measures for 
social justice throughout the world—the International Labour Organisation. 

For his contribution to this great work Mr. Jouhaux has been fittingly 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


The idea sown at Leeds soon bore fruit. When the preliminary 
Peace Conference met at Versailles in 1919 governments were 
convinced that some satisfaction must be given to the rightful 
claims of labour. The International Labour Legislation Commis- 
sion was set up to draft a Convention (which later became 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles) dealing with labour matters 
and the corresponding parts of the other peace treaties, Léon 
Jouhaux was one of the most active members of this Commission. 
In this way he took part in the development of a number of projects, 
which, based largely on the ideas he had put forward at Leeds, 
were finally combined to form the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation. He was thus one of the precursors and 
founders of the I.L.O. just as he was to be its defender for 35 years. 

Even before the International Labour Office had been set 
up the Peace Conference decided to call an International Labour 
Conference, the first of a series of sessions that now totals 37, 

Speaking of this initiative Mr. D. A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labour Office said at the ceremony at the 
Sorbonne in January 1952— 

An opinion of necessity remains without power unless it is taken up 
by an assembly which clothes it with a purpose, which gives it voice and 
which gives it force. 


It was you who understood and who demanded before and during 
the writing of the Treaty of Versailles that an international assembly 
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should meet and affirm its will that the conditions of those who labour 
be improved. And indeed such a meeting bringing together the govern- 
ments, the employers and the workers took place for the first time at 
Washington in 1919. You worked to give the new organisation—the 
I.L.0.—a solid base, and the record demonstrates that it was capable 
of meeting the challenge of war and of the passing years. Since then its 
voice has been heard throughout the world and its effectiveness has been 
felt increasingly. It has adopted 100 international Conventions, all of which 
seek a greater measure of social justice and by these means the main- 
tenance of international peace. Every day and every hour for more than 
30 years you have brought to this Organisation your active co-operation 
—co-operation which has been unselfish and at the same time patient 
and deeply felt. 


Some time later, speaking of the part played by Léon Jouhaux 
in the selection of Albert Thomas as the first Director of the I.L.O., 
Mr. Morse said— 


He was probably the first to think of entrusting the newly created 
I.L.0. to his great friend Albert Thomas, and the two of them collaborated 
closely in guiding the first steps of the infant Organisation. His powerful 
voice resounded from many tribunes in the course of an amazingly active 
life, but nowhere was it heard to better effect or with greater vigour than 
in this international forum in Geneva. 


Léon Jouhaux had found a forum worthy of his personality. 


From then until 1952 he never failed except during the Second 
World War to take part in the sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, apart from the maritime sessions. Shortly after the 
I.L.0. was set up, the French Government decided in principle 
to dissolve the General Confederation of Labour as the central 
body of the French trade union movement ; it nevertheless ap- 
pointed Léon Jouhaux as the French Workers’ delegate to the 
Conference in his capacity as leader of the most representative 
workers’ organisation. 

At the same time in 1919 Léon Jouhaux became a Workers’ 
member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
and here again, except between 1940 and 1945, he attended regularly 
until shortly before his death. 

In 1922, when a split took place in the French trade union 
movement, he remained General Secretary of the C.G.T.—“ the 
General ” as he was affectionately called. 

He threw himself behind the work of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam, of the trade union 
movement in his own country, and of the I.L.O. and the League of 
Nations in Geneva and always with the same aims in mind—peace, 
freedom and social justice; he was always in the thick of the 
fighting wherever a breach appeared. His figure became burlier, 
his beard grew thinner, but his voice, whether denouncing or 
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persuading, made itself heard through the years with unflagging 
vigour. 

His work in those days was recalled by Guillaume Georges- 
Picot, Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations : 


In his capacity as French delegate to the League of Nations Léon 
Jouhaux strove manfully for increased international co-operation in a 
number of fields. His work on the Temporary Mixed Commission, the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission and the Disarmament Conference 
is still remembered. 


At the Disarmament Conference Léon Jouhaux fought particu- 
larly for the abolition of the manufacture of armaments by private 
firms. But above all he fought for peace. As was pointed out by 
Paul Finet, former President of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions— 


As a trade unionist Jouhaux worked both at home and abroad for a 
single aim : to maintain world peace by eliminating the sources of friction 
between men and nations that are liable to end in armed conflict. Jouhaux 
would never draw a line between workers’ attempts to win for themselves 
better conditions of life and work and their attempts to safeguard and 
maintain peace, the greatest boon of all. 


However, while his horizon expanded with his entry into these 
new institutions, Léon Jouhaux remained at heart a trade unionist 
and a man of the people. 

His disciple and successor Robert Bothereau makes this clear: 


I can bear witness to the great authority he enjoyed in the trade union 
movement. He did not owe this authority to his position—he would never 
have wished for that. He was one of the team who made up the leader- 
ship of the old C.G.T., the leader of a group of comrades who at various 
levels carried on the work of the Confederation. 

Although he was a man who reflected deeply on the issues facing him, 
he loved a fight and was probably most in his element when taking action. 
Once he had set his mind on a goal nothing would deflect him from his 
course. He was always conscious of the tremendous amount of tenacious 
and dogged endeavour needed to bring about social change. 

I can also bear witness that to the last Jouhaux devoted all his energies 
to the cause of trade unionism and the working class. 

When after the First World War he accepted a government mandate 
at the Disarmament Conference, he did so because he wished for peace 
and knew that there could be no happiness for peoples and no lasting social 
progress except in a disarmed and peaceful world. 

When Jouhaux sat on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which he had advocated and helped to build, he did so because he 
knew that there can be no genuine social progress anywhere unless this 
progress is based on social justice and unless this justice and this progress 
are world wide. 


In 1936 trade union unity in France was restored and Léon 
Jouhaux played a leading part during the period of intense activity 
that preceded the Second World War. He was one of the signatories 
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of the Matignon agreement, which granted workers the right to 
bargain collectively, holidays with pay and the 40-hour week. 
In addition, as was recalled by Mr. Laniel— 


In 1936 he refused the portfolio offered him by Léon Blum, true to his 
lifelong belief that trade union duties and political responsibility must be 


kept separate. 
His career between the two wars was crowned in France by his appoint- 


ment as a Governor of the Bank of France. 


It seemed as if Léon Jouhaux had now reached the peak of 
his career ; yet in the years after the Second World War the veteran 
campaigner was to show that he could rise to even greater heights. 

As was emphasised by Jean Sarrailh, Rector of the University 
of Paris, at the Sorbonne ceremony— 


Your conception of trade unionism has as its goal higher standards 
of living for the working classes, the training of workers in accordance 
with economic and human needs and the maintenance of democracy and 
peace. Are not these the same goals as those of the University itself ? 


While leading the hard life of a trade union leader, Léon Jouhaux 
nevertheless managed to continue the education he had been forced 
to abandon. He succeeded in acquiring a general store of culture 
that many others with an easier start in life might well have envied. 
He even became a shrewd bibliophile, and the same hand that 
thumped the rostrum used to handle lovingly rare editions of the 
works that he prized. This aspect of his character was touched on 
by Mr. Ramadier : 

Behind the rough and often mocking exterior of a Parisian working 
man lay, though he would never admit it, a heart full of feeling. He loved 
mankind and felt its sufferings and hardships as if they were his own. 


To him the harsh lot of mankind was a lasting reproach and despite all 
the obstacles he was determined to remove it. 


Meanwhile the threat of war, which he had tried with might 
and main to avert, came closer. In 1939-40 his dream of world 
peace was shattered, but this did not daunt him. He simply 
transferred his activities to the Resistance. 

Antoine Krier, the Luxembourg Workers’ delegate to the 37th 
Session of the International Labour Conference spoke as follows 
of Jouhaux at this time: 


I knew him during his enforced residence at Cahors following his arrest 
at Marseilles in 1941. I will always remember that First of May 1942, 
when at the first demonstration of the unity of the trade union movement 
of the Resistance he expressed the will to fight for the freedom of France 
and all occupied peoples. I will never forget 11 November 1942, when 
we were together in the country in a small village expecting trade union 
friends from the enslaved countries. They came from Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Lyons and even from Paris in order to consult “ the General” as they 
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called Léon Jouhaux. I was. fortunate enough to be present at many of 
those clandestine meetings of men .with common sentiments, trade 
unionists of all ideologies, Christians and Communists. After 11 November 
1942 Léon Jouhaux knew with certainty that the unified Resistance 
Movement of the trade unionists would function effectively. It was at 
that stage that Léon Jouhaux thought of joining his friends in London 
and the States. Until then he had refused to abandon the work. A few 
days later he was arrested and later deported to Germany. 


This took place in April 1943; with him went his wife, who 
cared for him devotedly until the end and now mourns his memory, 

He was liberated by American troops and returned to France 
in May 1945. 

A few weeks later he resumed his seat at the 95th Session of 
the Governing Body at Quebec. This return was described by 
Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, the representative of the United 
Kingdom Government on the Governing Body of the I.L.O., in the 
following terms : 

When, to our happiness, he rejoined us after the war—I think it was 
at the meeting at Quebec—some of us wondered whether the old fires 
had burned a little low, but it was only a few months before his massive 
presence and magnificent oratory were once again persuading us to come 
to decisions, sometimes even against our better judgment. He was essen- 
tially a fighter—a fighter for peace, a fighter for freedom, a fighter for 
trade unionism and trade unionists, but above all he was a fighter in the 
cause of the lowly, the weak and the oppressed. There are few of us, I 
think, who attempted to travel in the same direction and along the same 
road as himself—though with footsteps perhaps less firm than his own— 
who did not experience at one time or another his friendly scorn of our 
timidity, as he put it. But there was no bitterness in these differences. 
His bitterness was kept for oppression and for misery and for want. 


Just as in the days before the war, he threw himself into the 
fight for his unwavering ideal. He was elected Workers’ Vice- 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. He reappeared at 
the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference, which 
was held in the autumn of 1945 in his beloved Paris. In the trade 
union movement, apart from his duties in France as General 
Secretary of the General Confederation of Labour, he was appointed 
Vice-President of the World Federation of Trade Unions as soon 
as it was founded. 

Since 1924 he had been a member of the first French Economic 
Council, and after the war he shared in the fulfilment of one of 
his most cherished projects—the establishment of a new and 
enlarged Economic Council in which all the partners in production 
were associated. He was invited to become its President and so 
rose to one of the highest offices in the Fourth Republic. This 
post he held until his death. 

Paul Pisson, the first Vice-President of the Economic Council 
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and a representative of an employer association, has described 
this aspect of Léon Jouhaux’s work in the following terms : 


The Economic Council is in large part what Léon Jouhaux made it. 
He was one of the pioneers who had worked for the establishment of such 
a body. At the time the idea behind it was considered very venturesome, 
involving as it did the integration of economic forces in the structure of 
the French nation. 

His main concern was to keep the Council moving forward and he can 
justifiably claim to have left his mark on its existence. 

He was always full of fervour and exuberant vitality, a man whose 
life reflected the ideas he expressed. He had a ringing voice and an 
expressive manner, and when he warmed to the defence of an idea it was 
obvious that he was still in full possession of that store of enthusiastic 
idealism with which, 60 years ago, le started on his career as a young 
unknown worker. 

Léon Jouhaux shaped his destiny alone. He was a creative force. 
Everything in him was realistic and dynamic. All the responsibilities 
he took up were a means of satisfying his urge to work and be of service. 
He was at the same time reasonable and stubborn, conciliatory and 
aggressive. He was always ready to serve the cause of truth and justice... . 

His presence at all international meetings was justified by his deep 
conviction that a lasting solution to our present-day economic and social 
problems can be found only at the international level. One of his last 
great projects was the establishment of an international economic and 
social council. Let us hope that we shall see the day when this magni- 
ficent idea is transformed into splendid reality. 


The following is what the President of the French Republic, 
Joseph Laniel, said of Léon Jouhaux as President of the Economic 
Council : 


For 30 years he struggled to give the country this assembly [the 
Economic Council], whose breadth of representation makes it a true reflec- 
tion of the nation’s social activities and economic interests. 

The way its members are appointed—most of them are selected by 
the various occupational associations—offers a reliable assurance of its 
competence and independence. It can be called upon to give advice to 
Parliament as well as to the Government; but the value of its advice 
depends on the quality of its preparatory work, and it is precisely at this 
preparatory stage that the personality of the man in charge is so important. 

The general respect accorded to the findings of the Economic Council 
is largely due to the personality of Léon Jouhaux, who has been its 
President since 1947, and to his prestige, experience, and ability. 

In a word, he was a born chairman. He showed cordial understanding 
while using his authority without fear or favour. 


As at the League of Nations before the war, Léon Jouhaux 
was a member of the French delegation to the General Assembly 
and other organs of the United Nations, as well as the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. 

Hernan Santa-Cruz, President of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, has paid tribute to the part played by Léon 
Jouhaux in the United Nations in the following words : 
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Although a man accustomed to collective discipline, with a strong 
character and a gift of oratory that made him a great leader of the masses, 
he was nevertheless aware that the hour had come for organised collective 
action. It was consequently natural for him to favour action of this kind 
throughout his fruitful life, from the local union to the great international 
confederation, and from the limited activities of his own political party to 
the work of the United Nations. 

In his intellectual prime and with a background of unparalleled 
experience in social work and in international action to improve the relation- 
ships between the peoples in the League of Nations and to better the posi- 
tion of the working man—all fields in which he was accounted an outstanding 
figure—Léon Jouhaux eagerly associated himself with the work of the 
United Nations, though still remaining, as it were, a member of the rank 
and file. 

His lively intelligence and keen sense of reality and historical necessity 
told him that the United Nations offered the best, and perhaps the only, 
guarantee of peace in this troubled modern world, I have had the privilege 
of sitting with him in the General Assembly and in the Economic and 
Social Council Commission on Human Rights. I have watched him in his 
efforts to induce the nations to co-operate in applying the principles of 
the United Nations Charter . . . his aim was to obtain universal recogni- 
tion and respect for freedom of association as an important element in social 
progress and to have the various economic, social and cultural rights that 
are defined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights incorporated 
in a solemn covenant by which all the member States of the United 
Nations would undertake to recognise these rights, and which would provide 
for the creation of machinery to guarantee its application. 


In the trade union movement Léon Jouhaux remained as 
faithful as ever to his principles ; after much reflection he decided 
to take a major step. To quote the words of the President of the 
French Republic, Joseph Laniel : 

Once the war was over, it was not long before serious differences in 


opinion began to divide Léon Jouhaux from most of the C.G.T. leaders, 
whom he accused of linking the interests of the Confederation with those 
of a political party. 

At his suggestion, on 19 December 1947, the Force Ouvriére movement 
called upon trade unionists to act at once and form a new association to 
be known as the C.G.T.—Force Ouvriére. 


He became President of this new Confederation on 14 April 1948. 
A little later he helped to found a new international confederation ; 
its President, Omer Bécu, has given the following description of 
what happened : 


When, in 1949, the representatives of the free trade union organisations 
decided to set up the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
as a living International in opposition to totalitarianism in all its forms, 
Léon Jouhaux was there at the head of the C.G.T.-Force Ouvriére. His 
great experience, his immense knowledge of the workers’ life and his gener- 
ous ideology could serve no other movement than the I.C.F.T.U., and, as 
Vice-President, he took an active part in its activities. 


In a somewhat different field, and yet one that is not so very 
far removed from his essential interests, Léon Jouhaux was elected 
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President of the International Committee of the European Move- 
ment in 1949. | per 
_ The culminating point of his brilliant career was reached when 
the Norwegian Parliament awarded him the Nobel Peace: Prize 
for 1951 ; this was presented to him in Oslo on 10 December 1951. 
We quote below some of the messages of congratulation he received. 


Vincent Auriol, President of the French Republic : 


_ The tributes to Léon Jouhaux are paid to a man whose life has been 
spent in a tireless struggle for peace among men and among the nations, 
and in the building of a national and international society based on social 


justice. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Member of the United States Delegation 
to the United Nations General Assembly : 


In our country Léon Jouhaux is regarded as one of the great prophets 
of the ideal of peace and human dignity. His work has already left its 
mark on twentieth century history. 


George Meany, President of the American Federation of Labor : 


The award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Léon Jouhaux, the oldest of 
the free trade union movement leaders in France, is a source of encourage- 
ment and joy to all who believe in the liberty of man. 

Jacob Potofsky, of the Confederation of Industrial Organisa- 
tions of the United States : 


Léon Jouhaux has long won the affection and esteem of millions of 
American workers by his devotion to the cause of their comrades in other 
countries. He personifies all the qualities of his great French contempor- 
aries as well as those of all his predecessors who have been devoted to the 
cause of human freedom. 


David A. Morse, Director-General of the I.L.O. : 


The International Labour Organisation has conferred upon you all 
the distinctions which it is empowered to grant to a non-governmental 
delegate. You have been Workers’ vice-president of the International 
Labour Conference, chairman of the Workers’ group of the Conference 
and of the Governing Body, member of leading committees, and since 
the end of the war Workers’ vice-chairman of the Governing Body. At a 
time when the courageous efforts which you have so long pursued have 
received so fine and so justly merited an award, the International Labour 
Organisation and the Office, which have been witnesses to the accomplish- 
ment of the best of your work and upon which a small part of your glory 
is now reflected, express to you their felicitations and their thanks. 


Robert Bothereau, General Secretary of the C.G.T.-Force 
Ouvrieére : 

There was a moment’s consternation among Jouhaux’s closest friends, 
life-long companions and trade union associates when they were told of 
the intentions of those who organised this meeting. All these people 
coming to honour Léon Jouhaux! The man of the workers’ unions, the 
faithful, willing and dogged servant of trade unionism ? Was this an 
attempt to kidnap him from the world to which he so inseparably belongs? 
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The truth is that we have had to make an effort to realise how far 
Léon Jouhaux and his work have spread beyond what seemed to be their 
frontiers and how far, to the point of universality, their influence is felt. 
We, who ought to have known better, have had to make an effort to 
comprehend the magnitude of this achievement. 


Sir Vincent Tewson, President of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions : 


There is no need for me to tell my French friends what services he 
has rendered his own country ; I may, however, be allowed to speak of 
his activities in the Workers’ group of the I.L.O., in the old International 
Federation of Trade Unions, later in the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and now in the great International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
of which he is Vice-President. 

He has accumulated honours throughout his long and active career, 
but none, I am sure, will have given him greater personal satisfaction 
than that of having been singled out as one of the champions of peace. 

Through its attachment to the cause of international peace, our inter- 
national trade union movement shares in the honour done him. 


Hernan Santa-Cruz, President of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council : 


It is with heartfelt sincerity and deep conviction that, as President 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Chile to the United Nations and member of the Commission 
on Human Rights, I salute that great apostle of true peace, Léon Jouhaux. 


Paul Finet, ex-President of the I.C.F.T.U. : 


The Nobel Peace Prize has crowned a life entirely devoted to the 
highest ideal it is possible for man to serve. 

It has been given to a man who, though not alone, is one of the greatest 
and finest servants of civilisation and humanity. 


After such honours, other men might well have felt themselves 
entitled to spend their last years in retirement, surrounded by a 
solicitous and deferential audience. Not so Léon Jouhaux ; there 
was not the slightest break in his activity, in which he steadily 
pursued the same ideal. Honours for him were not a substitute for 
action, and in the different spheres in which he worked he continued 
his stubborn struggle forward. 

It was during a sitting of the French Economic Council that 
he felt the first symptoms of the condition from which he died. 
His doctors considered that he was almost out of danger when, 
on 28 April 1954, he passed away quite suddenly. He had just 
been told of his re-election as President of the Economic Council—a 
token of the highest confidence on the part of those from all classes 
of society whose work he had directed so long and so successfully. 

Nowhere, however, was his death more keenly felt than in the 
International Labour Organisation, on which, as a forerunner, 
founder, moving spirit and respected adviser, he had left a lasting 
mark. 
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At the 125th Session of the Governing Body and at the 37th 
Session of the Conference, friends rose to pay a sincere and moving 


tribute to his memory. 

In the Governing Body, to which for nearly 35 years he had 
given the staunch support of his clear vision and powerful oratory, 
the Minister of Labour of Pakistan and Chairman of the Governing 
Body, Dr. Malik, paid his tribute in the following words : 


He loved the poor and he loved to serve humanity ; he believed that 
without social justice there could not be freedom or peace or prosperity. 
He fought for that ; he struggled for that ; he suffered for that ; he lived 
for that; and I am sure he died for that. Men come and men go, but very 
few make history. Nations cannot repay their debt, they can only mourn. 
We shall mourn the loss of our departed brother as long as we live. 


Paul Ramadier, French Government member of the Gov- 
erning Body : 

From the time of the first meeting of the International Labour Organi- 
sation in Washington he was constantly in touch with its work. He was 
at all times deeply conscious of the heavy responsibilities it bore—for peace, 
since there can be no universal peace without social justice, and towards the 
workers and the employers, since there can be no social justice without a 
balance between both sides and a recognition that labour is an expression of 
man’s life rather than a mere commodity. 

Léon Jouhaux was an ardent advocate of these ideas, but his ardour 
was tempered by a wisdom which combined caution with boldness and 
common sense with courage. 

Whatever we do at this time, in this building where we have so often 
seen him at previous conferences, and later when we meet again in the 
International Labour Office building, his spirit will be with us. May his 
wisdom guide us; may his memory live on in our minds and inspire the 
International Labour Organisation to serve humanity by continuing the 
work of one who was not only a good man and an outstanding labour leader 
but a great man in his own right. 


Alfred Roberts, Chairman of the Workers’ group in the Gov- 
erning Body : 

Léon Jouhaux is gone, as we shall all be gone one day. After a long 
and successful career, he leaves nothing behind him but regrets. No one 
could be more sadly missed, not merely in the Workers’ group, but also 
in the Organisation as a whole. He was one of those who founded it, he 
remained part of it until the last, and some of us will find it difficult to 
visualise the Organisation without him in the future. He died as I believe 
he would have wished—in harness, and my regret is that he was not able 
to see some of the fruits for which he worked to the last during a very 
long life. May he rest in peace. 


Pierre Waline, Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing 
Body : 

We, too, in the Employers’ group, stop short when we think of the 
man we have just lost. ... For us, he was not only one of the founders 
of this Organisation but the sole survivor among them ; he was a guiding 
spirit and kept before us all the ideal on which the Organisation was based. 
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As a man who recognised the development of world events and was aware 
that an international organisation must be in constant evolution, he often 
reminded us of the need to move with the times in order to achieve our 
aim, although that aim itself never varied. His conviction was equalled 
by his discernment . 

We owe him a debt ‘of gratitude for something more than his example 
of exceptional humanity. In our discussions with him he forced us to think 
again and to see things in a different light, to change our approach or to 
define our position more clearly. It is surely one of the great advantages 
of our Organisation that men from all corners of the world and from all 
walks of life are given an opportunity of knowing, appreciating and under- 
standing one another and thereby strengthening the links between them. 
No one did more than Léon Jouhaux to promote this intercourse, from which 
each of us has gained something and which teaches us that there are more 
ways of looking at a question than we first believed. 


Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Chairman of the Government 
group in the Governing Body : 


We mourn today not only the loss of a colleague but the loss of a real 
friend to each and every one of us. 


David A. Morse, Director-General of the International Labour 
Office : 

We admired him because he was able to take broad positions and knew 
no fear ; from that point of view he was a constant inspiration to us and 


also, I think, to the world at large. One thing that I think I could appro- 
priately disclose here is that not only was he a man who made broad 


statements in support of world peace, not only a man who worked in various 
channels for that world peace which was, after all, his over-riding passion, 
but he had an appreciation of how instruments should be used in the 
interest of attaining these objectives. 


Fernando Yllanes Ramos, Mexican Employers’ member of the 
Governing Body : 

We who, at the time, were newcomers to the group and made the 
acquaintance of Léon Jouhaux in Quebec just after his release, saw in him 
a man to whom hatred was entirely foreign and who was fired with the 
same unflagging spirit—the will to universality. Let me therefore place 
on record at this time how much his lively sense of understanding led him 
to sympathise with the countries of Latin America, as, indeed, he sym- 
pathised with the needs and problems of all peoples of the world. 


At the International Labour Conference, delegates were eloquent 
in their expression of the same feeling of bereavement. 

Dr. Malik, Chairman of the Governing Body : 

He was one of the chief architects of the I.L.O. and one of those men 
of faith who leave an indelible mark on the course of social progress, I am 
sure that the devotion with which he served humanity at large and this 
Organisation in particular will be a beacon light to those who follow in 
his footsteps. 

Paul Ramadier, President of the 37th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference : 
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Very recently, at a meeting of the Governing Body, he lifted his power- 
ful voice on behalf of freedom of association, and in so doing was able to 
find new strength in spite of the fact that he was already stricken. Thus, 
in his last words among us he laid before us the ideal of his entire life, 
which is his legacy to us. 

At the very hour, or very nearly so, when his eyes were about to close 
for ever he heard of the latest additions to our membership and he rejoiced 
at this further step towards universality within our Organisation. 

His thoughts were with us throughout the whole of his long career. 
The old fighter, who had known every vicissitude in labour and public 
life, inflexibly maintained his independence before governments and parties. 
Until the very end of his life, as at the beginning of the century, he remained 
a militant trade unionist, both a servant and a guide of the working class. 

It is with great grief that we meet without him. For the first time 
in the history of the Organisation his strong voice, warm with an ardent 
idealism, is no longer raised to teach us the wisdom of clear reasoning 
and long experience. 


Carl Bramsnaes, Head of the Danish delegation to the 37th 
Session of the Conference : 


Our Organisation is constituted as a tripartite institution. We are 
workers, employers and representatives of governments. Léon Jouhaux 
was a member of the Workers’ group, but my long experience has taught 
me that his work was of great value not only for his own group but also 
for the other two groups. In collaboration between the groups, individuals 
of wisdom, character and real intellectual capacity are needed. Jouhaux 
was such a man, and he was one of the strong pillars of the I.L.O. 

Difficulties, sometimes serious difficulties, in the international and social 
fields were common events for Jouhaux in his lifetime. This fact really 
gives the background for a high appreciation of his conciliatory mind 
and his sense of proportion. In this spirit he has carried through his work 
in France and in international organisations and, speaking for the govern- 
ments, I would like to say that just because he had such a strong con- 
viction of the necessity of mediation, we in the Government group felt 
especially attached to him. 


Antoine Krier, Workers’ delegate of Luxembourg : 


I had the great honour of his friendship, and as I recall the sympathy 
he always showed for my small country I feel deeply moved at being 
invited to speak of the great man who from this rostrum has so often 
inspired the International Labour Conference with his generous ideas. 
In spite of all that has already been said, there will always be new things 
to say of our honoured friend. No words can do justice to the work of this 
admirable workers’ leader, this humanist, this apostle of peace and 
freedom .... 

Léon Jouhaux devoted his life to the working class ; he served, in the 
first place, the poor and the humble... . 

History will honour him as one of the greatest men of our age. For 
us, his friends, there is another task to be fulfilled, that of cherishing his 
memory and doing our best to continue the work of our dear and honoured 
friend, Léon Jouhaux, who devoted his entire life to the great cause of 
peace through social justice and freedom. 


David A. Morse, Secretary-General of the International Labour 
Conference : 
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The finest tribute we can pay him is to carry on the struggle, inspired 
by his memory. If we can inherit his unswerving faith in peace and social 
progress, his unfaltering courage in the pursuit of these ideals and his 
dogged determination to achieve them, then we have no cause to doubt 
the ultimate triumph of the crusade in which we are all engaged and in 
which he was one of the foremost leaders. 


Adrian Pelt, Director of the European Office of the United 
Nations : 


The Conference has just, in a most impressive manner, paid a tribute 
to the memory of Léon Jouhaux, a great Frenchman and a no less great 
international personality, whose recent disappearance is an irreparable loss 
to the International Labour Organisation. Your Organisation has lost 
in him one of its founders and one of its staunchest supporters ; may I add 
that his going also means a great loss to the United Nations, whose 
assemblies and conferences he so often attended, just as he used to attend 
the League of Nations ? If ever a man upheld the ideal that world peace 
cannot be conceived without social justice, it is the man that has just 
left us. 


In conclusion, the following passage is taken from a tribute 
paid at the funeral by the Director-General, who voiced the feelings 
of the entire staff of the Office : 


His qualities were such that countless honours were bestowed upon 
him and his fame extended throughout the world. But today his voice, 
throbbing with deeply felt emotion, is silent for ever. Behind him he 
leaves deep sorrow in the hearts of all those who perceived his greatness ; 
he also leaves an irreparable gap in those institutions where he worked 
so tirelessly and so well. He leaves, too, a rich harvest of results achieved 
which will long bear witness to the success of a life that was wholly devoted 
to the betterment of the workers’ lot. 














The Thirty-Seventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1954 


In accordance with past practice, the Review publishes in this 
number an article giving a general survey of the proceedings and 
results of the 37th Session of the Conference, which was held in Geneva 
from 2 to 24 June 1954. This article does not attempt to be exhaustive ; 
readers who wish for more detailed information will find in the Official 
Bulletin 1 the texts of the Recommendation and resolutions adopted, 
and in Industry and Labour * an account of the plenary sittings. 


HIS session of the International Labour Conference was a note- 
worthy one in many respects. It met shortly after the 35th 
anniversary of the date on which the Organisation first began its 
work and the tenth anniversary of the Declaration of Philadelphia. 
This led many delegates to echo the appeal made by the Director- 
General in his Report to the Conference that an attempt be made 
to “recapture that sense of determination and social purpose ” 
which grew out of the common struggle in both world wars. “For”, 
said the Director-General, “the possibilities of this Organisation 
remain unlimited ; the extent to which they can be fulfilled will 
depend on how far governments, employers and workers realise 
how to use the I.L.O. as a tool for social progress.” 

The Conference met concurrently with the Asian Political 
Conference, which was trying to find solutions to situations which 
threatened world peace in two different areas of Asia. There 
appeared to be a general feeling among delegates that, if satisfactory 
solutions could be found, the resulting relaxation of international 
tension could lead to a reduction of expenditure on armaments and 
a consequent increase in the sums that could be devoted to economic 
development and social betterment throughout the world. Many 
speakers urged that the I.L.O. had a part to play in reducing inter- 


1 Vol. XXXVII, No. 3. 
2 Vol. XII, Nos. 1-2, 1-15 July 1954. 
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national tension, and it may be said that this session itself provided 
an opportunity for putting this idea to the test. This was due to 
the various special issues which were raised following the return to 
membership, shortly before the Conference opened, of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the accession to membership of 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic and the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Despite these special issues, which 
introduced a political current, the Conference was able to continue 
its technical work unhindered. It was, moreover, able to deal 
with these special issues within the framework of its constitutional 
rules and practices. 

When declaring the session open in his capacity as Chairman 
of the Governing Body, Dr. A. M. Malik of Pakistan welcomed the 
three new member States, whose accession, he said, meant a further 
step towards that universality at which the Organisation has always 
aimed. The number of member States is now 69, of which 66—a 
record figure—were represented at the Conference. Dr. Malik 
expressed the hope that this marked the beginning of an era of 
fruitful co-operation among all the peoples of the world and 
exhorted the Conference to keep “cold war” outside its arena. 
“ We encourage ”, he said, “ co-operation at the level of the under- 
taking, co-operation at the level of industry and co-operation at 
the international level .... Politics has no place at any of these 
levels.” 

Mr. Paul Ramadier, Government delegate of France, was 
elected by acclamation President of the Conference. In his opening 
address he also referred to the recent increase in membership as a 
mark of progress towards the ideal objective of the Organisation. 
“We have learned from the great men of the past to believe that 
universality is necessary to social justice, which, in turn, is indis- 
pensable to peace. No reform, no advantage secured by any 
worker can be regarded as permanent unless it is also enjoyed by 
all the other workers of the world.... That this return should have 
occurred at a time when a new peace is perhaps about to spring 
from the soil of Geneva is another symbol of the intimate relation 
between peace among men and social justice.” 

Before proceeding with its work, the Conference, through 
speakers from all groups, paid a moving tribute to the memory of 
Léon Jouhaux, one of the pioneers and founders of the Organisation, 
who had been a member of the Governing Body since 1919 and, 
as French workers’ delegate, had attended practically every 
session of the Conference since the Washington Conference at 
which the Organisation came into being. 

One novel feature of this session was the presence at the Con- 
ference of a tripartite observer delegation from a non-metropolitan 
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territory. It may be recalled that in March of this year the Govern- 
ing Body, anxious to give such territories an opportunity of being 
more closely and directly associated in the work of the Organisation, 
decided that the government of a member State might request the 
Governing Body to invite to a session of the Conference an observer 
delegation from a non-metropolitan territory for whose interna- 
tional affairs that government was responsible. The United 
Kingdom took advantage of this possibility, and as a result a 
tripartite delegation from the Gold Coast attended the Conference 
as observers. Mention may also be made of the fact that the 
Government of Rumania made application for readmission to 
membership of the Organisation. This application, however, was 
withdrawn before the close of the Conference. 

The agenda of the Conference comprised seven items. Three 
of these are normally on the agenda of each session. They were 
the adoption of the Organisation’s annual budget and other 
financial matters, reports on the application of Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at previous sessions, and consideration of 
the Report submitted annually by Mr. David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the Office. The technical items were holidays with pay, 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, migrant workers in 
underdeveloped countries and penal sanctions for breaches of 
contracts of employment. The Conference also had before it a 
report on technical assistance, submitted in pursuance of a decision 
of the Governing Body. The report was referred to the Resolutions 
Committee, the composition of which was enlarged for the purpose, 
so as to ensure an adequate discussion of this problem, the great 
importance of which was widely recognised. One other matter 
with which the Conference had to deal was the election of members 
of the Governing Body. % 


THE Drrector-GENERAL’s REPORT 


For some years the Director-General has attempted in his 
Report to focus attention on one problem of great current interest 
and has invited delegates to address themselves particularly to this 
topic during the discussion. This year the subject selected for 
special treatment was workers’ housing, which is so important for 
the family life of the worker and, as the Report stated, “ probably 
does more than any other single element of his living standards to 
determine his sense of community and citizenship ”. It was pointed 
out that, according to reliable estimates, “in the less developed 
areas of the world 150 million families—many of them having at 
present no shelter at all—require more adequate homes in better 
physical surroundings and that in the industrially advanced 
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countries the housing deficit affects some 30 million families ”. The 
Report went on to stress that such a state of affairs was bad for 
the individual, bad for the community and bad for production. 
Particular emphasis was laid on the need to reduce building costs 
by various measures so as to bring decent housing within the means 
of the workers. 

Another chapter of the Report was devoted to social trends, 
with special emphasis on the part played by the attitudes of 
individuals to social change. The Director-General pointed out 
that the process of industrialisation, which is going on at present in 
so many of the underdeveloped countries, “ touches off a conflict 
between new and old social forms, attitudes and human values. 
The sufferers in the conflict are the people whose security in the 
old society has been undermined before they have found a new 
security in an industrial community.” From this point of view the 
Report examined successively the supply of industrial labour 
available, especially in the less developed countries, the problem 
of adjustment to urban and industrial conditions, the growth of 
trade unionism and collective bargaining, and the importance of 
good labour-management relations as a factor in sound economic 


progress. 
The Discussion 


The 128 speakers who took part in the debate on the Report 
included Mr. Rubattel, President of the Swiss Confederation, 
23 Ministers in national governments and two provincial Ministers 
who came to the Conference either as members of delegations or 
for the specific purpose of contributing to the discussion. Dr. Luther 
Evans, Director-General of U.N.E.S.C.O., also participated in the 
discussion. 

The great majority of the speakers referred to the central 
theme of housing, and it was clear that the provision of suitable 
homes for workers was an urgent problem in every country and 
one on which an international exchange of experience could be of 
great benefit. Many delegates pointed out that the problem was 
aggravated in their countries by wartime destruction and by an 
influx of refugees. Governments, employers and workers are 
clearly alive to the problem and are everywhere making serious 
efforts to solve it, and many representatives described the measures 
that had been taken to speed up building, reduce costs and provide 
special facilities for workers to acquire houses. Interesting points 
brought out in the debate were the success in certain countries of 
co-operative building schemes organised by the workers themselves ; 
the contribution made in many cases by employers towards the 
provision of accommodation for their employees; the fact that 
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increased productivity, leading to higher levels of earnings, is one 
of the best ways of enabling workers to afford satisfactory housing ; 
and the undesirability of developing workers’ housing in such a way 
as to segregate the workers from other sections of the community. 
Conflicting views were expressed on the subject of house ownership, 
and these doubtless reflected to some extent differing national 
traditions. Some speakers held that house ownership was extremely 
desirable as a means of fostering family life and offsetting the loss 
of individuality to which the worker in modern industry is often 
exposed ; to own a house satisfied a deep human need and gave the 
worker a sense of belonging to a community. Others felt that it 
might interfere with that mobility of labour which is necessary in 
a rapidly changing industrial scene. 

The other topic in the Director-General’s Report to which 
many speakers addressed themselves was labour-management 
relations. Members of all three groups emphasised the need for 
promoting improved relations as a necessary step towards increased 
productivity and a higher standard of life. Representatives of the 
underdeveloped countries showed a marked interest in this question 
and pointed out the need for well organised and responsible trade 
unions as a prerequisite for collective bargaining. Many speakers 
stressed the moral aspects of the question of human relations—the 
need for the worker to have the fullest satisfaction in his job and a 
due recognition both of his human dignity and of the contribution 
which his work made to the well-being of the community. 
Mr. Rubattel, President of the Swiss Confederation, referred in this 
connection to the present “ concern of practical men to reconsider 
one at least of the fundamental conditions for increased productiv- 
ity, one which has been greatly neglected for a long time. For the 
worker this means the feeling that he is working, if I may so 
express myself, in company with greatness.” The speaker went on 
to suggest that the I.L.0., having had considerable success in 
improving material conditions of work, should now pay greater 
attention to the more intangible human problems “ which cannot 
be solved by calculation, or financial means, or machinery, or 
methods of work, or any similar means ”. 

There was a general feeling in the Conference that even greater 
attention than heretofore should be paid to the special needs of 
the economically less developed countries. Mention was made in 
this connection of the problem of agrarian reform and the conditions 
of life and work of agricultural populations. Some speakers made 
the point that what the underdeveloped countries most needed 
was not additional Conventions, the standards of which were too 
often based on the achievements of highly industrialised countries 
and were thus far beyond reach of attainment in countries begin- 
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ning their industrial development, but rather technical assistance to 
show them how they could gradually apply the existing interna- 
tional standards. Many beneficiary countries expressed their 
appreciation of the technical assistance received under the auspices 
of the I.L.0. and their regret that funds were not available to 
enable it to expand its activities more rapidly in this practical 
field. The continuing problems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment were also mentioned, with special reference to the heavily 
populated countries. Linked up with this was the question of the 
development of handicrafts, which, it was suggested, required 
fuller study by the I.L.O. 

Some of these questions were also touched upon by Sir Walter 
Monckton, United Kingdom Minister of Labour and National 
Service, who threw out several general ideas on the working of the 
Conference. He suggested that, while the legislative functions of 
the Conference were of great importance, its deliberative functions 
should not be lost sight of. He thought the comprehensive discus- 
sion of technical assistance by the Conference had been very 
useful, and that from time to time there might be a similar general 
survey or an examination of particular aspects of the problem. 
Appropriate methods might be found for enabling the Conference at 
future sessions to undertake a general review of such subjects as 
vocational training, co-operative forms of organisation, handicrafts, 
forced labour or freedom of association. One final point which 
Sir Walter particularly stressed was the need for the Conference 
to take very seriously the annual examination of the reports on the 
application of Conventions and Recommendations. “ The effective- 
ness,” he said, “ of the action taken at the national level is the 
real measure of the extent to which the I.L.O. has succeeded in 
giving to working people the protection which the International 
Labour Code is designed to secure.” 

It will thus be seen that the debate covered a considerable 
range of subjects of concern to social and labour policy and evoked 
many suggestions for the future work of the Organisation. It also 
provided an occasion for many speakers to refer to the special 
issues raised following accession to membership of the U.S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and the return to active participation of 
certain other Members from Eastern Europe which had maintained 
a largely nominal membership in recent years. One delegate stated 
that the Organisation was facing a great crisis in its career, while a 
number of others considered that the membership in the I.L.O. of 
the U.S.S.R. and seven other States from Eastern Europe (Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic) raised 
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very grave problems for the I.L.O. These countries, it was said, 
denied their workers freedom of association, in violation of one of 
the cardinal principles of the I.L.O.’s Constitution. Reference 
was made also to the report by the U.N./I.L.O. Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labour concerning the existence of forced labour in 
these countries }—an abuse which the I.L.O. was endeavouring to 
abolish by all the means at its command. Moreover, it was con- 
tended that the employers’ and workers’ representatives sent to the 
Conference by the countries in question were in effect government 
spokesmen who could not dare to vote independently. This, it was 
said, was a menace to the traditional tripartite composition of the 
Organisation, which had always been its greatest source of strength. 
It completely upset the balance of voting at the Conference, as 
each of the countries in question would in effect have four govern- 
ment votes instead of two government votes, one independent 
employers’ vote and one independent workers’ vote. The attitude 
of many Workers’ delegates was probably aptly summed up by 
the Workers’ delegate from the United Kingdom when he referred 
to their effort to co-operate with the workers of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Eastern European countries in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions established in 1945. The attempt, he said, had lasted 
for three brief years, after which the “ free” trade unions were 
forced to abandon it because the Communist unions consistently 
sought to use the machinery of the W.F.T.U. for the furtherance 
of their own political policies. After that experience, they felt it 
was not unreasonable to view with suspicion the protestations by 
these countries of their desire to co-operate within the framework 
of the I.L.O. If these countries demonstrated their good faith and 
sincerity by applying within their own territories the principles 
and spirit of the I.L.O. Constitution, then, argued these Workers’ 
delegates, the way would be open to bridge the gulf between East 
and West and to work together for the progress of humanity. 

Most of the Employers’ delegates shared these Workers’ dele- 
gates’ suspicion of the sincerity of the desire of the U.S.S.R. and 
the other Eastern European countries concerned to co-operate 
loyally, and suggested that their aim was to disrupt the Organi- 
sation or to try to use it for their own ends. They felt most strongly 
that the presence at the Conference of delegations in which the 
votes of the Employers’ and Workers’ delegates were, as they 
alleged, dictated by a government would destroy completely the 
tripartite basis of the Organisation, which was intended to ensure 
that three viewpoints could be freely presented on all problems 
under discussion. 


1 1.L.0. : Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 36 (Geneva, 1953). 
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There were considerable differences of opinion in the Govern- 
ment group. Some governments shared the view expressed by 
many employers that this issue was one of principle, on which the 
future of the Organisation depended, and not merely a legal 
question. They urged that, even if the letter of the Constitution 
could be held to have been observed in the appointment of the 
Employers’ and Workers’ delegates from the Eastern European 
countries, the spirit of the Constitution clearly did not intend 
such countries to control four votes while the governments of other 
countries controlled only two. It was said by some speakers that 
representatives of the management of nationalised industries from 
many countries regularly attended I.L.O. meetings as Employers’ 
delegates; there was no essential difference, they suggested, 
between the managers appointed by the board of directors of a 
joint stock company and the managers appointed by a govern- 
ment to run a nationalised industry. The Employers’ and certain 
Government delegates rejected this argument as fallacious: they 
maintained that there was no possible comparison, since the 
Eastern European countries were dictatorships and the Employers’ 
and Workers’ delegates had to act entirely on the instructions of 
their governments. 

Other Government spokesmen took the view that the Consti- 
tution and rules of the Organisation adequately covered the matter, 
and that they must be strictly applied. There could be no question 
of applying them in certain cases and not in others. If it was felt 
that the enforcement of the existing rules led to undesirable results, 
the proper remedy was to consider amending the Constitution. 
These Government delegates, although sometimes sharing the 
doubts expressed as to the sincerity of the professions made by 
the Eastern European countries, urged that differences of political 
ideology or economic structure should not be a barrier to co- 
operation in the technical work of the I.L.O. If politics were kept 
out of the work of the Conference, there was an opportunity for 
learning more about conditions in all countries, and working 
together in the technical field might well prove an important step 
towards fuller mutual understanding and closer co-operation in 
wider fields. The views of this group of governments may perhaps 
be most aptly summed up in the proverb quoted by the United 
Kingdom Minister of Labour and National Service: “ The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” 

The spokesmen of the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
countries repeatedly emphasised that they sincerely desired to 
co-operate with all other countries in strengthening peace and 
reducing international tension, which stood in the way of social 
progress. They scouted the suggestion that workers in their coun- 
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tries were not free, since, they argued, government was in the 
hands of the people—that is, the workers. They pointed to the 
powers enjoyed by their voluntary, unitary trade unions, which 
signed collective agreements and had considerable authority in 
securing their enforcement, participated in drafting social legisla- 
tion, administered or were taking over the administration of social 
security, managed many welfare institutions for the workers, were 
responsible for ensuring the protection of safety and health in 
workplaces, and played a leading role in the education and voca- 
tional training of the workers. They denied the existence in these 
countries of forced labour, which, they alleged, existed in a number 
of “ capitalist ” countries ; in their countries everyone was free 
to choose his job and there was full employment for all, whereas 
in the “ capitalist ” countries the existence of widespread unem- 
ployment forced workers to accept any job that was offered to 
them. They saw no reason why there should not be technical co- 
operation between countries of different economic structure, since 
the basic desire of the people everywhere was for peace in 
which to promote social advancement. As Mr. Arutiunian, Govern- 
ment adviser of the U.S.S.R., put it, one could not expect an 
organisation of 69 States to have a single philosophy. It was only 
by a clash of ideas that the truth could be revealed and guidance 
obtained for further progress. It was further pointed out that 
several of the Eastern European countries concerned had been 
loyal Members of the Organisation since its very early days, and 
that since the change of political régime they had continued to 
co-operate actively in the work of the Conference and of various 
committees and had continued to ratify and apply international 
labour Conventions. But such co-operation was possible only if 
there was respect for equal rights for all countries within the 
Organisation and no intervention in the internal affairs of any 
State. 


The Director-General’s Reply 


In replying to the debate Mr. Morse stressed at the outset the 
fact that, despite the political undercurrent running through the 
Conference, the technical work of the session had proceeded 
unhampered and with a measure of success equalling that of 
previous sessions. It was just because the Organisation had success- 
fully kept politics out of its technical activities that it had up to 
the present been able to do so much useful work. There was, how- 
ever, a grave political issue facing the Organisation, and many 
speakers in the discussion had expressed strong views on it. He 
therefore felt it his duty, as Director-General, to try to put not 
his personal opinion, for it would be irresponsible to take a 
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personal stand on the matter, but the viewpoint of the I.L.O. as an 
institution. 

The problem must be approached in the light of the tradition 
of the Organisation, a tradition which Mr. Morse defined first and 
foremost as a body of law. “ Each member State ”, he said, “ has 
unconditionally accepted the Constitution of the I.L.O. The new 
Members have accepted these obligations, just as other Members 
accepted them before. There have not been, and there cannot be, 
any exceptions.” Flowing from the Constitution were the agreed 
procedures of the Organisation. But these legal texts alone would 
not have such great significance but for an acquired habit which 
gave life to them. “ This is a habit of objectivity in facing issues 
and of willingness to compromise on things which are not absolutely 
essential to the purpose of the I.L.O. It is a habit of taking care 
to respect the will of the majority while allowing for the existence 
of the minority. ...The rule of law, due process of law tempered 
by reason and equity, is then the essence of our tradition.” The 
Director-General went on to point out that such a tradition could 
never be taken for granted : it must be defended against any resort 
to unconstitutional means to overcome a problem in defiance of 
due process of law. He reminded the Conference that the issues 
raised by the membership of the U.S.S.R. and other countries 
with similar political and economic systems had been fully discussed 
by the Conference as recently as 1946, at which time it was the 
unanimous view that they could be solved quite adequately within 
the existing constitutional framework. 

Why then, he asked, should such strong views and such grave 
fears be expressed at this session ? The reason must be sought in 
the international political events of recent years, which had en- 
gendered apprehensions and mistrust. The root of the trouble, 
therefore, was not constitutional ; it did not lie in some structural 
weakness of the I.L.O. It was a reflection of the political tensions 
of the last few years. But the I.L.O. existed to try to remove 
political tension, since real peace was a necessary condition for 
social progress. The problem therefore was to consider how this 
new membership situation could be used to advance the cause of 
peace. Here was a possible opportunity for reducing international 
tension, and surely no one could face world public opinion and say 
he would not even try to seize this opportunity. The principle of 
universality lay at the very heart of the Constitution in the text : 
“Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity every- 
where.” The time had come to test that principle in accordance 
with the law and tradition of the I.L.O. The challenge could not 
be avoided by pleading some structural defect in the Organisation. 
It must be faced, and if any party should fail to meet the test, if 
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anyone should violate due process of law, it would be clear to the 
whole world on whom the onus lay. Everyone must be prepared 
to see his capacity to participate in the democratic process tested 
openly in this way before the world. Whether the result was to lay 
successfully a social foundation for peaceful co-operation or to fail 
in the attempt, the I.L.O. and those who stood by it would emerge 
strengthened by the test. 

Mr. Morse went on to speak of the continuing major tasks of the 
Organisation. It would press forward with action to secure the 
abolition of forced labour wherever it existed and to promote and 
defend freedom of association. If success were to be achieved, 
these efforts must encompass the whole world. There was little 
point in preaching only to the converted or proclaiming principles 
while being powerless to act upon them. Another major problem 
which the I.L.O. could and must tackle was that of developing 
and improving labour-management relations. For this purpose it 
was necessary to draw upon the experience of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, for this was not a matter that could be 
dealt with by governmental fiat. The main emphasis must be on 
the human factor—the need for giving men a sense of purpose in 
their work, for thus only could they have that confidence in their 
own true worth which is the mark of freedom. The I.L.O. now had 
the chance to prove its intent, to stand before the world as a 
bastion of man’s freedom and the workers’ dignity. “I think,” 
concluded the Director-General, “ we may all face this new chal- 
lenge with every confidence of success.” 


THE HOLIDAYS WITH PAY RECOMMENDATION 


The only standard-setting instrument coming out of this session 
was the Recommendation on Holidays with Pay, which was 
adopted by 146 votes to 11, with 39 abstentions. It may be recalled 
that a Convention and a Recommendation on this subject were 
adopted by the Conference in 1936, but it was widely felt that 
national legislation and practice had now developed considerably 
beyond the standards then laid down, and that the time had come 
for further progress. 

The Recommendation does not attempt to prescribe any single 
form of machinery for securing the workers’ right to a paid holiday. 
It provides that effect may be given to the text by legislation, 
statutory wage fixing machinery, collective agreements, arbitration 
awards, or in any other manner consistent with national practice. 
If, however, voluntary action fails to give speedy and satisfactory 
results, it is recommended that governments should take the 
necessary action to ensure the granting of holidays. One important 
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point on which the Recommendation goes much further than the 
existing Convention is the scope of the instrument. Whereas the 
Convention applies to persons employed in an extensive list of 
undertakings, essentially those in industry, commerce and transport 
(excluding seafarers), the Recommendation applies to all employed 
persons with the exception of seafarers, agricultural workers and 
persons employed in undertakings in which only members of the 
employer’s family are engaged. There was a strong feeling on the 
Workers’ side that agriculture should be included, but many other 
delegates thought that this branch of economic activity required 
special treatment, such as had already been given by a Convention 
in 1952. Seafarers are covered by a special Convention, adopted 
in 1946. Perhaps the most significant feature of the new text is 
that it includes in its scope domestic workers, who have been 
excluded from a majority of earlier Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. There was considerable opposition to this inclusion: the 
Employers in particular felt that because of its special conditions 
this branch of activity should not be covered, but the majority 
thought that as domestic workers were not covered by the 1936 
Convention they should be covered by the present Recom- 
mendation. 

Another important advance as compared with the Convention 
concerns the length of the holiday and the nature of the qualifying 
service. The Convention provides for an annual holiday of at least 
six working days after one year of continuous service ; the Recom- 
mendation states that the holiday should be proportionate to the 
length of service performed with one or more employers during 
the year and should be not less than two working weeks for 12 
months of service. An Employers’ amendment to alter the text 
and in particular to delete the reference to service with one or 
more employers—which, it was suggested, would create serious 
difficulties of practical application—was defeated in plenary sitting 
by 41 votes to 115, with 1 abstention. 

A number of delegates expressed regret that the instrument 
did not take the more binding form of a Convention. In order to 
avoid delay they agreed to the adoption of the Recommendation, 
but they urged that at the earliest possible date the Conference 
should consider revising the 1936 Convention or adopting a new 
one. A resolution to this effect was opposed by the Employers but 
was adopted by the Conference. A considerable number of Em- 
ployers’ delegates voted against the Recommendation as a whole 
on the ground that in several countries in which holidays were 
fixed by collective bargaining the workers had shown that they 
preferred to receive their share of the total national product in the 
form of higher money wages rather than in the form of longer 
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holidays. The effect of the Recommendation, they said, would be 
to predetermine how the worker’s compensation was to be dis- 
tributed to him. The majority of the Conference, however, did not 
accept this point of view. 

The Conference also adopted by 138 votes to nil, with 52 absten- 
tions, a resolution concerning the utilisation by workers of the 
facilities available to them for their holidays. The text recognises 
that workers should have the fullest freedom to determine how 
they wish to spend their holidays, but urges that in some cases 
the facilities available are inadequate and should be extended 
through action by public authorities, employers, workers’ organi- 
sations or other appropriate bodies. It is further suggested that 
there should be international co-operation to enable workers from 
one country, on a reciprocal basis, to benefit by the facilities avail- 
able to workers of another country. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 


There was a remarkable degree of unanimity both in the com- 
mittee and in the Conference on the need for international standards 
on vocational rehabilitation and on the substance of these standards. 
The conclusions, which take the form of a draft Recommendation 
which will be re-examined next year with a view to the adoption 
of a definitive text, were approved by the Conference by 135 votes 
to 4, with 12 abstentions. 

There was some difficulty in reaching agreement on the exact 
definition of “ vocational rehabilitation ”. Some delegates wished 
it to be wide enough to cover all medical, social, educational and 
vocational services designed to restore a disabled person to a useful 
place in the community ; in their view this would have included, 
for example, housewives. Others felt that such a definition would 
include elements that were not within the competence of the I.L.O. 
The difficulty was finally resolved by indicating in the preamble 
the full scope of the rehabilitation process as a whole and restricting 
the definition to the purely vocational aspects of that process. 
“ Vocational rehabilitation ” is thus defined as that part of the 
continuous and co-ordinated process of rehabilitation which 
involves the provision of those vocational facilities (e.g., voca- 
tional guidance, vocational training and selective placement) 
designed to enable a disabled person to secure and retain suitable 
employment. 

The text goes on to outline the principles and methods to be 
followed in providing these vocational facilities and the adminis- 
trative organisation required. It then deals with methods to enable 
disabled persons to make use of these facilities and the need for 
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co-operation between the authorities responsible for medical treat- 
ment and those responsible for vocational rehabilitation. The 
section of the text referring to methods of widening employment 
opportunities for disabled persons was the only one on which there 
was any serious difference of opinion. The draft suggests that, 
where appropriate, employers may be compelled to employ a 
quota of disabled persons, or certain designated occupations may 
be reserved for such persons. The Employers’ delegates were 
firmly opposed to the inclusion of this provision and announced their 
intention of trying to have it removed in the final discussion in 
1955. The remainder of the text deals with sheltered employment, 
special provisions for disabled children and young persons, and the 
application of the principles of vocational rehabilitation. 

The Conference also adopted, by 135 votes to nil, with 4 absten- 
tions, a resolution concerning the vocational rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped mineworkers. The resolution urges that 
such workers should be retained in employment, given vocational 
guidance tests to determine the possibilities of retraining, provided 
with opportunities for retraining, and given work suited to their 
residual abilities. 


MIGRANT WORKERS 


The question before the Conference was the protection of 
migrant workers within or coming from underdeveloped territories. 
This last term was defined as “ countries and territories in which 
the evolution from a subsistence form of economy towards more 
advanced forms of economy, based on wage earning and entailing 
sporadic and scattered development of industrial and agricultural 
centres, brings with it appreciable migratory movements of workers 
and sometimes their families”. As this was a first discussion, the 
conclusions take the form of a proposed Recommendation, the 
text of which is being referred to governments for their observations 
as a basis for a final discussion in 1955. For this purpose the text 
approved by the Conference has been divided into two parts, 
with the suggestion that the Conference next year may wish to 
adopt two instruments covering different aspects of the subject. 
The proposed text, after referring to the existing international 
standards that have a bearing on the question and defining the 
persons ~-ho are to be protected, goes on to deal with the following 
subjects : protection during the outward and return journeys and 
prior to the period of employment ; protection during employment 
(housing, wages, trade union activities, social security, etc.) ; 
measures to discourage migratory movements when those are 
considered undesirable in the interests of the migrants and their 
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communities ; and the stabilisation of migrant workers. The 
proposed conclusions were adopted by the Conference by 128 votes 
to 21, with 8 abstentions. 

As was mentioned, the suggestion is that the future interna- 
tional regulations should take the form of a Recommendation. 
The Workers, however, reserved the right to raise again next year 
the question of embodying eventually some parts of the conclusions 
in a Convention, so as to ensure stricter enforcement of the 
protection which they felt was so necessary for the workers in 
question. 

The question of repatriation of migrant workers gave rise to 
considerable discussion in the committee to which this item was 
referred. It was generally agreed that, when workers are brought 
to their place of employment by the employer or any person 
acting on his behalf, the employer should at the proper time be 
responsible for repatriating the worker and his family. The text 
submitted by the Office had suggested that in all cases the employer 
should be responsible for repatriation after a worker had been in 
his employment for a certain minimum period of time to be fixed 
by the competent authority. Several governments doubted 
whether a general obligation of this kind would prove acceptable 
and workable in practice. The text as finally adopted by the 
Conference provides that the competent authority should give 
sympathetic consideration to this possibility and the circumstances 
in which it should be applied. 

The liveliest discussion centred round the protection of the 
workers during the period of their employment. Certain Govern- 
ment delegates and the Employers’ group took the view that the 
provisions suggested concerning housing, wages, employment 
services, access to skilled jobs without discrimination, trade 
union activities, supply of consumer goods and social security 
were unnecessary, as they were already covered by existing. Con- 
ventions and Recommendations and were not limited to migrant 
workers. In reply it was pointed out that the general Conventions 
dealing with these matters were not applied, or sometimes not even 
applicable, in all the underdeveloped countries. An Employers’ 
amendment in plenary sitting to delete most of this part of the 
proposed conclusions was rejected by 39 votes to 83, with 30 ab- 
stentions. 

One final point which was stressed by several speakers during 
the committee stage was the question of discrimination. There 
was a strong desire to ensure that no discrimination should be 
exercised to the detriment of migrant workers, and the original text 
submitted by the Office was amended to bring out this wish of the 
majority of the committee. 
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PENAL SANCTIONS 


In 1939 the Conference adopted a Convention concerning 
penal sanctions for breaches of contracts of employment by indigen- 
ous workers. It was felt that the time had come for some further 
constructive action in the direction of the complete abolition of 
this practice, and the Conference therefore had a first discussion on 
the subject. The outcome was the adoption, without opposition, of 
draft conclusions suggesting the adoption of a Recommendation 
next year. The proposed Recommendation would supplement the 
existing Convention. Certain delegates felt that it might have been 
wiser to amend the Convention, but the majority considered that 
the adoption of a Recommendation would be the more effective 
method. The aim of the proposed text is the complete and im- 
mediate abolition of all penal sanctions for breaches of contract of 
employment, but it provides for progressive abolition, subject to a 
time limit to be fixed by national authorities, in certain regions, 
for particular categories of workers, or for certain types of breach 
of contract. 

In a supporting resolution, which the Conference will be invited 
to consider along with the proposed Recommendation in 1955, the 
view is expressed that the abolition of all penal sanctions of the 


type under discussion should be everywhere completed not less 
than one year from the date of final adoption of the resolution. In 
this first discussion the proposed resolution was approved by the 
Conference by 110 votes to 8, with 34 abstentions. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Conference had before it a special report describing in 
detail the work of the Office in the field of technical assistance and 
the various problems met with in such matters as the recruitment 
of experts, the selection and placement of fellows, participation 
by requesting governments and, more generally, in the planning, 
assessment and follow-up of projects.1 The Conference finally 
adopted, with no dissenting voice, the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, including the text of a resolution embodying the Com- 
mittee’s findings. The resolution expresses satisfaction at the results 
already achieved by the I.L.O. and confidence in the value of its 
contribution towards helping the economically less developed 
countries to promote well balanced programmes to raise living 
standards. It urges recipient governments to develop their arrange- 


11.L.0.: Technical Assistance (Geneva, 1954). 
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ments for the central co-ordination and follow-up of the assistance 
received and to ensure, wherever appropriate, the active co-opera- 
tion of employers’ and workers’ organisations, 

The resolution emphasises the need for the Governing Body to 
intensify its supervision of this very important aspect of the work 
of the Organisation. It suggests that preference be given to projects 
which, by reason of their nature, size or duration, are likely to 
have a substantial and socially beneficial impact on economic 
developments. The need for the integration of technical assistance 
programmes with long-term national and regional development 
plans is stressed, as is also the importance of projects designed to 
help countries to make fuller use of their manpower resources for 
socially beneficial economic development. The resolution also 
points to the necessity for co-ordination between the programmes 
of the participating agencies and between the operational and 
other activities of the Organisation itself, and urges the importance 
of continuing systematic evaluation and assessment of programmes 
and projects, in co-operation with governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee regularly set up by the Conference to examine 
the reports of governments on the action taken to give effect to 
Conventions and Recommendations had before it the observations 
of the standing Committee of Experts which makes a detailed 
examination of these reports every year. The Conference Committee 
expressed its appreciation of the co-operation it received from 
practically all governments represented at the Conference in 
elucidating points on which it felt further information was neces- 
sary. The Committee noted with particular interest a study made 
on the effectiveness of the observations made by the Committee 
of Experts and the Conference regarding ratified Conventions. 
According to this study, which covered 22 Conventions and 703 
ratifications, no observations had been called for in 70.8 per cent. 
of the cases. In 13.3 per cent. the observations made had led to 
complete implementing action by governments ; in 9.8 per cent. 
the observations had been unsuccessful or only partially successful ; 
in 6.1 per cent. sufficient information was not available to permit 
of definite conclusions. In other words, in 84.1 per cent. of the 
cases examined there appeared to be full legislative compliance 
with the terms of the Convention in question. The Committee 
felt that this was encouraging evidence of the efficiency of its 
work, although it could not be satisfied until there was complete 
compliance in every instance. 
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Another interesting point raised by the Committee was the 
possibility of technical assistance being used to help governments 
both to comply more fully with their obligation to apply ratified 
Conventions and also to carry out their obligation to report on the 
action taken on Conventions and Recommendations. The Com- 
mittee also approved the memorandum drawn up by the Com- 
mittee of Experts for obtaining reports from governments on the 
application of ratified Conventions to non-metropolitan territories 
—a matter which will be subjected to a five-yearly review at the 
next session of the Conference. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Several of the resolutions adopted by the Conference have 
already been referred to above in connection with the technical 
items on the agenda. Two remain to be considered. The first of 
these, which was adopted without opposition, invites the Governing 
Body to consider the possibility of instructing the Director-General 
to prepare a report on the present situation as regards hours of 
work in the various countries and the possible effects of a reduction 
in working hours. In the light of this report the Governing Body 
is asked to consider action for such reductions in hours as may be 
deemed desirable and practicable. The preamble to the resolution 
justifies this request by pointing to the reductions in the working 
week that have taken place in many countries in the last 20 years, 
the importance of shorter hours in improving levels of living, and 
the need for an international solution of the problem. 

The second resolution concerns the international flow of capital 
for the economic development of underdeveloped countries. It 
notes the steps already taken in this direction and expresses the 
hope that the existing machinery will be effectively used. The 
resolution stresses the desirability of encouraging private capital 
to participate in the development of the less advanced countries 
and the need for a programme of world disarmament whereby more 
funds might become available for economic and social development. 
The Conference agreed, by 119 votes to 0, with 26 abstentions, to 
request the Governing Body to transmit this resolution to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for the attention of the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council. 


ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


The Budget for 1955 


On the recommendation of its Finance Committee, composed 
of one representative of each government participating in the 
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session, the Conference approved a budget of $6,990,913 to finance 
the I.L.0.’s work in 1955. This amount exceeds the 1954 figure 
by $434,026. 

The Finance Committee also approved a proposal that the 
Governing Body should, at its forthcoming sessions, undertake a 
reconsideration of the scale of assessment of contributions of 
member States. Several delegates suggested that the scale should 
be revised to bring it into line with that used for contributions to 
the United Nations. Pending this revision the contributions of the 
three new member States were fixed for 1954 and 1955 at the 
following percentages of the gross expenditure budget : U.S.S.R. : 
10.00 ; Ukrainian S.S.R.: 1.00 ; Byelorussian S.S.R. : 0.45. 

In presenting the estimates, the Director-General explained 
that, at the request of several members of the Governing Body, he 
had significantly reduced his original estimates. The result was a 
compromise which, while providing for a modest increase in 
expenditure, continued to afford a rather rigid financial framework. 


Permission to Vote for Member States in Arrears 
in the Payment of Contributions 


It will be recalled that, under the Constitution, a State which is 
more than two years in arrears in the payment of its contribution 
is permitted to vote only if the Conference decides, by a two-thirds 
majority, that the country’s failure to pay is due to conditions 
beyond its control. The Finance Committee had before it this 
year two requests for voting rights on the basis of this provision 
—from China and from Hungary. The necessary two-thirds 
majority was not obtained in the Committee, and the matter was 
therefore referred to the plenary session for decision. After consi- 
derable discussion the Conference decided by 133 votes to 48 that 
China fulfilled the condition laid down and should be granted 
voting rights ; in the case of Hungary the voting was 71 in favour, 
82 against and 33 abstentions ; consequently Hungary was not 
considered as satisfying the condition for obtaining permission to 
vote. 

Credentials of Delegates 


The Credentials Committee had before it objections to the 
credentials of the Employers’ delegates from the U.S.S.R., the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland, and to those of the Workers’ 
delegates of Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. The objection to the 
Employers’ delegates was based on the view, mentioned earlier in 
this article, that they were really government agents, taking their 
orders from their governments, and that their nomination was 
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contrary to the fundamental tripartite principle of the Organisa- 
tion. This view was upheld in the minority report of the Credentials 
Committee, submitted by Mr. Julio B. Pons, Employers’ delegate, 
Uruguay. The majority of the Committee—Mr. Oksnes of Norway, 
representing the Governments, and Mr. Arnold Sélvén of Sweden, 
nominated by the Workers—felt that “ where a socialised economy 
exists the person nominated as representative of the employers 
should be chosen from among persons whose functions most closely 
correspond to those of an employer in countries in which the means 
of production are privately owned ”. They considered this to have 
been done in the case of the employers in question. When the 
minority report was put to the Conference it was rejected by 
79 votes to 105 with 26 abstentions. Consequently the objection 
to these credentials was not sustained. 

In the case of the two Workers’ delegates, the Credentials 
Committee again submitted a majority and a minority report, 
signed by the same members. The majority pointed out that the 
Constitution required governments to nominate Workers’ delegates 
in agreement with the workers’ organisations “ if such organisations 
exist ”. They argued therefore that if only one trade union organi- 
sation existed and could be presumed to represent the majority of 
workpeople in the country concerned, the government must be 
entitled to nominate Workers’ delegates in agreement with that 
organisation. The minority report stressed the absence of freedom 
of association in the countries concerned and maintained that the 
trade unions in these countries formed part of the state administra- 
tion and were subservient to state organs. If the tripartite character 
of the I.L.O. was to be effective, the three fundamental elements 
must be independent of each other. In this case also the Conference 
rejected the minority report by 83 votes to 93, with 30 abstentions, 

The Committee also dealt with an objection to the credentials 
of the Chinese delegation. Similar objections had been rejected at 
the four preceding sessions of the Conference, and the Committee 
found that no new element had arisen since then which would 
cause it to adopt a different position. Objections to the credentials 
of the Workers’ delegates from Panama, the Philippines and 
Venezuela were considered not to be well founded. An objection 
to the delegation of the Dominican Republic arrived too late to be 
deemed receivable. 


ELECTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Conference was called upon to elect the members of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office for the next 
three years. It will be remembered that the Constitution was 
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recently amended to increase the number of members to 20 Govern- 
ment, 10 Employers’ and 10 Workers’ members. Of the govern- 
ment seats, 10 are held by the States of chief industrial importance, 
the list of which was approved by the Governing Body on the 
recommendation of the statistical experts as follows: Canada, 
China, France, Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
United Kingdom, United States of America and Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The result of the elections to the remaining 
seats was as follows : 
GOVERNMENT MEMBERS 

Argentina Egypt 

Australia Netherlands 

Burma Norway 

Colombia Turkey 

Cuba Uruguay 


GOVERNMENT DEPUTY MEMBERS 


Ceylon Portugal 

Chile Sweden 

Indonesia Switzerland 

Liberia Syria 

Mexico Venezuela 
EMPLOYERS’ MEMBERS 


Mr. AtcaLd (Venezuela) Mr. McGratu (United States) 
Mr. ALLANA (Pakistan) Mr. Pons (Uruguay) 


Mr. BERGENSTROM (Sweden) Sir Richard SNEDDEN (United 
Mr. CAMPANELLA (Italy) Kingdom) 
Mr. GeMMILL (Union of South Mr. Tata (India) 

Africa) Mr. WALINE (France) 


EMPLOYERS’ DEPUTY MEMBERS 


Mr. TAYLOR (Canada) Mr. MisHrIRo (Japan) 

Mr. GHAYOUR (Iran) Mr. KUNTSCHEN (Switzerland) 

Mr. WINKLER (Federal Republic of Mr. Muro (Argentina) 
Germany ) Mr. O’BriEN (Ireland) 

Mr. YLLANES Ramos (Mexico) Mr. Hamapa (Egypt) 

Mr. FENNEMA (Netherlands) 


WorKERS’ MEMBERS 


Mr. Att (Pakistan) Mr. NIELSEN (Denmark) 

Mr. BoTHEREAU (France) Mr. PEQUENO (Brazil) 

Mr. Corto (Cuba) Mr. RIcHTER (Federal Republic of 

Mr. DELANEY (United States) Germany ) 

Mr. Monk (Australia) Mr. RoBEerts (United Kingdom) 
Mr. TRIPATHI (India) 


WorKERS’ DEPUTY MEMBERS 


. Becker (Israel) Mr. Mori (Switzerland) 

. de Bock (Belgium) Mr. Pastore (Italy) 

. Boru (Austria) Mr. SANCHEZ MaDariaGA (Mexico) 
. Joporn (Canada) Mr. THONDAMAN (Ceylon) 

. KyRIAKOPOULOS (Greece) Mr. VERMEULEN (Netherlands) 
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CONCLUSION 


In closing the Conference, the President congratulated it on 
having got through its work excellently. He continued : 


We have reached our aim after discussing questions of fundamental 
significance for the Organisation. Behind the cover of circumstance and 
contingent problems we have carried out a joint investigation into the very 
basic principles of our Organisation. We have been present at a clash 
between two principles which, if carried to the extreme, might have caused 
conflict and perhaps worse. The principle of universality is accepted by all 
in the I.L.O., so that it may cover the whole world and leave no matter 
without its scope. But, beyond that there is the principle of freedom, no 
less fundamental, which lies behind the declarations in the Preamble to the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Declaration of Philadelphia and is also at the 
basis of the representative character of the delegates, which is one of the 
most important bases of our Organisation .... 

The principles enunciated in the Preamble and the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia are not absolute rules binding on all Members ; they are principles 
which the countries gathered together in the International Labour Organi- 
sation have made the latter responsible for promoting. There is no question 
of the Organisation imposing these principles through some sort of authority, 
which indeed it does not possess, but of ceaselessly trying to convince people 
everywhere of the benefits of universality and freedom. It may be very 
dificult to conceive how certain forms of freedom may be changed to fit 
in with social systems when required, but our duty none the less remains 
that of seeking such solutions. 


These problems, the President concluded, had been dealt with 
in a comprehensive spirit of understanding and hard thinking. 
The debate had therefore been of a particularly high standard, for 
which everyone was to be congratulated. 





The Improvement of Human Relations 
in the Undertaking 


Interest in the problem of human relations in industry has been 
increasing with the realisation of the importance of these relations to 
the well-being and happiness of the worker and the value of his work. 
How widespread this interest is was made clear by the speeches of 
delegates from many countries at the recent session of the International 
Labour Conference. 

The following article discusses the essential conditions for good 
relations, studies sources of friction between management and workers 
in the undertaking and suggests how they may be eliminated. 


[" has become a tradition for each session of the International 

Labour Conference to discuss the Report of the Director- 
General, in which the trends of world economic and social policy 
are outlined and developments in the work of the International 
Labour Organisation over the past year are reviewed. Latterly it 
has also become a custom for this discussion to be concentrated 
on a special topic—the topic this year was workers’ housing—but 
the debate also offers an opportunity to speakers to give the 
Conference a general picture of the economic and social position 
in their respective countries and to suggest specific problems for 
the Organisation’s future study. 

This debate is therefore always of particular interest. For the 
Organisation it is a constant source of inspiration in the drawing 
up of its programme and the planning of its activities. This year a 
particularly striking feature of the debate was the number of 
speakers who raised the problem of industrial relations ; a very 
large number of delegates, representing governments, employers 
and workers and belonging not only to the highly industrialised 
nations but also to countries whose industries are still developing, 
were united in stressing its importance. 


1 For an article on research in this field, mainly in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom, see E. Daya: “ Human Relations in 
Industry ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 5, May 1952, 
p. 578. 
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It may be contended that this is nothing new, and that the 
Conference has examined questions with a bearing on industrial 
relations on several previous occasions. It is, of course, true that 
the problem has been one of the major concerns of the Conference, 
particularly since the last war. The Declaration of Philadelphia— 
the tenth anniversary of which was recalled by several speakers— 
laid down the Organisation’s aims and purposes in this connection, 
viz., freedom of association, the right to bargain collectively and 
the collaboration of workers and employers in the preparation and 
application of social and economic policy. From 1947 to 1952 the 
Conference worked steadily to make this programme a reality. 
Recognising that, in our day, the foundation of powerful and 
independent trade union movements is essential to sound industrial 
relations, it began by defining the principles that are fundamental 
to freedom of association and that must be respected by employers 
and governments alike. In particular it sought to guarantee that 
ali workers, without exception, should have the right to establish 
and join trade union organisations, and that these organisations 
should be sheltered from governmental or employer pressure and 
be free to affiliate with international trade union organisations. It 
further sought to protect the individual worker against any dis- 
crimination on grounds of lawful trade union activity. Having 
thus defined the guarantees necessary to the free exercise of the 
right of association in two international Conventions’, the Con- 
ference turned its attention to the problem of instituting a freely 
accepted system of international supervision over the observance 
of trade union rights. This led to its establishing a procedure, in 
agreement with the United Nations, whereby complaints alleging 
breaches of the freedom of association could be impartially and 
objectively examined.? The Conference also laid down international 
standards to govern collective agreements and voluntary concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Finally it adopted in 1952 a Recommendation 
calling for appropriate steps to be taken to promote consultation 
and co-operation between employers and workers at the level of 
the undertaking on matters of mutual concern not within the scope 
of collective bargaining machinery, or not normally dealt with by 
other machinery concerned with the determination of terms and 


1 For an account of the work of the International Labour Conference 
in the international regulation of industrial relations, cf. The International 
Labour Code 1951, Vol. I, Book VII, “ Industrial Relations ” , pp. 675-715 
(Geneva, I.L.O., 1952). 

2 In accordance with a decision adopted by the Governing eee. Taal of Mo 
I.L.0. in Nov. 1951, the preliminary examination of these complain 
entrusted to the Governing Body Committee on Freedom of Ansoaleaiels 
This Committee has already adopted 13 reports; the first 12 have been 
Pp blished in the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Reports of the International 

bour Organisation to the United Nations. 
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conditions of employment. This Recommendation was supple- 
mented by a resolution stating a number of principles that could be 
taken as a guide to good practice in the matter. Taken together, 
these texts form an impressive body of international standards for 
use by governments, employers and workers in framing their 
industrial relations policies and offer proof enough that the problem 
has been of major concern to the International Labour Conference 
in recent years. 

So far, however, the Conference has dealt only with the most 
urgent matter—relations between the public authorities and the 
occupational associations on the one hand, and between these 
associations themselves on the other. This was necessary because 
a definition of the conditions essential to the existence of satisfactory 
industrial relations and the establishment of the framework in 
which such relations could develop had to be undertaken first. 
However, the value of such definitions depends in the last analysis 
on the men who apply them. The real efficacy of a law or collective 
agreement is largely determined by the atmosphere in the under- 
taking in which it is applied, and this atmosphere itself is partly 
dependent on the standard of the human relations obtaining in 
the works. On this matter the discussions in the Conference revealed 
new horizons, for many of the speakers on industrial relations 
stressed the human aspects of the problem. They emphasised the 
need to pay more attention to the human factor in labour-manage- 
ment relations, so that these can truly be called “ human relations ”. 

Though we cannot analyse here all the statements made on 
this subject at the Conference, extracts from a few of the most 
typical are worth quoting.' 

In the words of the Government delegate of the Netherlands— 
Social legislation and trade union activity gave more and more rights to 
the worker, who at first was virtually deprived of all rights. But this did 
not create a more human, a more personal relationship between employer 
and workers.... It is only in the last few years that there has been a growing 
conviction that more attention should be paid to personal relations in 
industry. The United States in particular has done much, both scientifically 
and practically, to spread this view.... In aiming at good human relations 


in an undertaking attention should be paid on the one hand to the relations 
between acting managers—supervisors and forement—and workers and on the 


other hand to the mutual relations between these groups. 


This statement was echoed by the Workers’ delegate of the 
Netherlands, who said that what had been called the “ miracle ” 
of his country’s economic recovery after the war could never have 
been brought about without the loyal and lasting co-operation of 
the three partners in the economic system. 


1See I.L.0.: Provisional Record, International Labour Conference, 
37th Session (Geneva, 1954). 
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The Government delegate of Canada, quoting from his country’s 
experience with labour-management production committees, of 
which there are more than a thousand at the present time in 
Canada, emphasised that they are— 


... making a valuable contribution to increasing the degree of co-operation 
and understanding between labour and management.... These joint com- 
mittees are able to contribute, in part at least, to the solution of many of 
the intangible psychological problems characteristic of modern industry. 
... They help to build a sense of working toward common goals, by creating 
in the minds of workers and management a common loyalty to the enter- 
prise on which the welfare of each ultimately depends. 


The Workers’ delegate of Iran recalled how works committees 
had recently been established in his country and affirmed that 
they had a great part to play in building up a spirit of harmony 
and mutual understanding. The Belgian Workers’ delegate stressed 
the importance of works councils in labour-management co- 
operation for increased productivity. 

The Employers’ delegate of Argentina hoped— 


... that at the next session of the Conference we shall be able to discuss the 
question of human relations, the community of interests linking workers 
and employers, negotiation machinery, suitable methods of bringing about 
understanding between workers and employers, and the training of trade 
union executives and leaders. 


The Government delegate of the Philippines, after recalling 
that the most tragic part of the industrialisation process in under- 
developed countries was— 


... the gradual disappearance of intangible human values which have been 
sources of deep, inner satisfaction to peoples in traditional communities, 
which have sustained them and made their lives rich and meaningful in the 
face of utter material deprivation... 


stressed the potential value in this particular connection of devel- 
oping human relations in industry, arguing that— 


if it is important to expand the areas of human satisfaction in the factory, 
it must be equally important to preserve the non-economic sources of human 
satisfaction already in existence which stand in danger of extinction as a 
result of the process of industrialisation. 


The Conference was also addressed by the President of the 
Swiss Confederation, Mr. Rubattel, who emphasised the need for 
the International Labour Organisation to study human problems 
in industry. These he described as “ those which cannot be solved 
by calculation, or financial means, or machinery, or methods of 
work, or any similar means ”. 
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Replying to the speakers that had taken part in the discussion 
of his Report, the Director-General announced his intention of 
making labour-management relations the central theme of his 
Report to the next session of the Conference. He stated— 


The I.L.0., I am convinced, can play an increasingly useful role in 
promoting and strengthening labour-management relations. In this task 
it should draw particularly upon the experience of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. For this is not a subject which can be dealt with by govern- 
mental fiat. It must be approached through assisting free men to work 
out their problems primarily by the force of good example. 

I propose to explore further the possibilities of I.L.O, action in this 
field and to raise this matter again before you as a special theme in my 
Report to next year’s session. I hope thereby to initiate a new phase in 
I.L.0O. action, carrying our programme a stage further. This programme 
began with the traditional research and standard-setting work of the I.L.O. 
Research provides the raw material information on social conditions, and 
the standards approved by this Conference lay down basic objectives for 
national policy on the various problems we have to deal with. Several 
years ago we moved into the technical assistance phase, as a means of 
helping governments overcome practical obstacles in the way of carrying 
out their social policies. These two phases are complementary, but they 
alone do not cover the whole of our field. Good labour-management relations 
are essential to give a full and sustaining life to the process of social better- 
ment. This, I submit, is the third phase into which our programme should 
now begin to move. It is a phase in which we will have to tread carefully 
and with due deliberation. It may well call for the adoption of new methods 
of action. But it should also offer the I.L.O. new and greater opportunities 
for seeing its objectives attained throughout the world. 

In our approach to labour-management relations the main emphasis, 
I am convinced—and many of your statements during this debate have 
strengthened this conviction—should be on the human factor. The essential 
thing is to give men a sense of purpose in their work. Only when men have 
this sense of purpose—only when they understand how by their work they 
contribute to the well-being of society—can they have that confidence in 
their own true worth which is the mark of freedom. 


This means that in its discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report the next session of the International Labour Conference 
will be called upon to examine the question of labour-management 
relations, with particular reference to the psychological and human 
aspects of the problem. The Conference will be able to benefit 
from the experience acquired by several Industrial Committees, 
since the problem of human relations, which was first examined 
by the Metal Trades Committee in 1952}, will be discussed next 


1Cf. Human Relations in Metal Working Plants, Report II, I.L.O. Metal 
Trades Committee, Fourth Session, 1952, (Geneva, 1952). For the Committee’s 
conclusions, see Official Bulletin (Geneva, I1.L.0.), Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 
20 Dec. 1952. At its next session in Oct. 1954 the Metal Trades Committee 
is to examine the question of practical methods of labour-management 
co-operation in metal working plants. 
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October by the Iron and Steel Committee and in April 1955 by the 
Petroleum Committee. 


It is not intended to discuss here the problem of industrial and 
human relations in general but only the problem of improving 
human relations at the level of the undertaking. In this regard 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that, while it is logical to 
apply the term “human relations” to a number of techniques 
that are used by management, often most successfully, to create 
a human atmosphere within the undertaking and improve the 
day-to-day relations between the management and the different 
members of the staff, it should not be imagined that these tech- 
niques are the only or even the most important ways of improving 
human relations in industrial undertakings. To do so would be to 
ignore the facts. Human relations can never be satisfactory 
within an undertaking unless a solution is found to the problems 
of industrial relations properly so-called ; nor is any lasting improve- 
ment possible if these problems are not solved in a manner that 
respects the worker’s fundamental human rights, i.e., if his working 
conditions do not afford both him and his family the possibility 
of a genuinely human life. 

In this sense it is true to say that, although the expression 
“human relations ” has hitherto been little used by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation (except in the pioneer work of the 
Industrial Committees), all the Organisation’s activities since 
its foundation have been concentrated on establishing more 
human relations in industrial establishments. As can be seen 
from its tripartite structure, its whole work is based on co-operation 
between governments, employers and workers in the framing of 
social policy. Its programme, as defined in the Preamble to its 
Constitution, adopted in 1919, is precisely to improve working 
conditions “involving... injustice, hardship and privation to 
large numbers of people”. It has accordingly studied problems as 
widely different as those of hours of work, the prevention of un- 
employment, the provision of an adequate living wage, the protec- 
tion of workers against employment injuries, the protection of 
women and children, provision for old age and injury, recognition 
of the principle of freedom of association and the organisation of 
vocational and technical education. The Declaration of Phila- 
delphia, which was adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in 1944 and which redefined the aims and purposes of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, solemnly proclaims that “ labour 
is not a commodity ” and that “ all human beings, irrespective of 
race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of freedom 


4 
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and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity ”. During 
the 35 years of its existence the International Labour Organisation 
has fought to improve working conditions and in this way has 
greatly contributed towards establishing human relations in 
industry. 

The fact that this article studies the problem at the level of the 
undertaking is not intended to imply that everything can be 
satisfactorily settled at that level ; nowadays the tendency is for 
the problems that influence labour-management relations to be 
settled more and more at a higher level. It is nevertheless true, 
as was stated in a report by a subcommittee of the National Joint 
Advisory Council in the United Kingdom, that in the improvement 
of human relations “ a great deal can be done on the shop floor ”.* 
It is also significant that a great deal of attention is now being 
paid to the problem of improving human relations at the level of 
the undertaking not only by many research institutions, which, 
particularly in the United States, are making detailed and system- 
atic studies of specific aspects of the problem, but also by a number 
of international congresses. For example, the question appeared 
on the agendas of the last Congress of the International Association 
for Social Progress (Basle, 1953) *, the Tenth International Manage- 
ment Congress (Sdo Paulo, February 1954) *, the Second Interna- 
tional Conference of Manufacturers (Paris, May 1954) * and the 
Congress of the World Federation for Mental Health (Toronto, 
August 1954). The problem is also being studied by the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation. The interest taken in it 
is easily understandable ; the greater part of a worker’s ‘active 
life is spent against the daily background of his undertaking, and 
it is clearly most important to study how far the relations between 
the management, the supervisory staff and the employees can foster 
or impede the full expression of his personality. 

In everyday life good human relations essentially imply mutual 
respect, mutual confidence born of a tradition of fair play on 
either side and a mutual capacity for understanding, which means 
that both parties make an effort to reduce the friction surrounding 
issues on which they are divided or opposed by concentrating on 
those on which they are united. 


1 Quoted in Human Relations in Industry (a leaflet published by the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Labour and National Service, 22 July 1954). 

? For an account of the proceedings of the Congress, see Le progrés social, 
Jan. 1954, Third Series, No. 37. 

Cf. C.N.O.F. (Paris), May 1954. 


* Cf. Conclusions of the Second International Conference of Manufacturers, 
Paris, 23-25 May 1954 (Paris, Council of European Industrial Federations, 
1954). 
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If this definition is considered within the setting of an under- 
taking, it follows that those who seek an improvement in human 
relations must pursue three aims: 


(1) to discover any friction that exists within the undertaking ; 


(2) to take the necessary measures to reduce it ; 
(3) to strengthen the common bond constituted by the under- 
taking by encouraging the workers to take an interest in it. 


CAUSES OF FRICTION 


One of the fields that human relations experts have most 
carefully explored is that of the various sources of discontent that 
can affect the worker’s mental attitude. All frustration springs 
from a failure to satisfy a need *, and the more urgently the need 
is felt, the greater the resentment is liable to be. Hence, to reduce 
this kind of friction, the first step is to find out what these funda- 
mental needs are. They are the same for a worker as for any other 
human being and can be broadly classified as follows : 


(a) economic needs, and essentially the need felt by every 
man moved by the instinct of self-preservation to provide for 
himself and his family ; 

(6) a need for security in his employment and in his person ; 

(c) a need for self-expression, which is part of every man’s 
awareness of his fundamental human dignity. This need, which 
is felt to a greater or lesser degree depending on the individual, 
finds its outward expression in many different ways: an urge to 
take a pride in his job and make himself useful, to win promotion 
as he gains experience, to be appreciated at his true worth, to be 
kept informed of things that interest him, to understand the whys 
and wherefores of the work he has to do, to have good chiefs and 
not to see his efforts stultified or wasted through inefficient organisa- 
tion, to be able to express his opinions in the right quarter on 
matters about which he feels competent to speak and to have, if 
not approval, at least a fair hearing, to be treated fairly and see 
others treated fairly, and so on ; 

(d) social needs, which are also felt more or less intensely 
according to the individual, but which often manifest themselves 
as a need for solidarity, since most men like to feel that they are 
working with others to achieve a given purpose. 


1 For a study of the individual worker’s aspirations, see E, Wight Bakke : 
Adaptive Human Behavior (Labor and Management Center, Yale University, 
1950), pp. 17-21. 
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Once these needs are clear, it is not difficult to deduce what will 
be the causes of discord and resentment within an undertaking. 
They will be the things that prevent any of these needs from 
being satisfied. In the worker’s mind they will be centred on such 


factors as— 
(i) inadequate wages ; 

(ii) unstable employment ; 

(iii) excessively disagreeable working conditions (noise, excessive 
heat or cold, smells, poor lighting, impure air, dirt, insufficient 
safety precautions, and so on) ; 

(iv) an unrewarding job. Large-scale industry has frequently 
broken the former bond between the worker and his job. Increasing 
specialisation has often meant his being limited to a specific task 
involving one simple operation whose very repetition inevitably 
leads to boredom. He loses sight of the final use to which the 
product will be put and instinctively thinks more of quantity than 
quality. This being so, his job loses its human element and reflects 
his personality less and less. In addition, a job that suits one person 
may not be suited to another, and the unsuitability of a worker 
to his job may be a source of great dissatisfaction and sometimes 
even suffering. This aspect of the problem has been described in a 


book by a young Frenchwoman', a teacher of philosophy who 
decided, like Simone Weil? before the war, to work as a semi-skilled 
operative in various factories in the Paris region. She writes— 


One day a women suffering from heart trouble was given a job in the 
bobbin welding department of the... factory. For months she had been 
doing a simple job, brushing and repairing defective parts ; then suddenly 
she was transferred. The work was difficult enough for a strong and healthy 
woman ; for a woman who had to take things gently it was quite impossible. 
For her it was sheer torture, even when she produced less than the requisite 
amount. She had to give up work for several months.... Another case 
was that of a young girl with very delicate wrists who was given a polishing 
and trimming job that was not very terrible in itself but involved a great 
deal of manual pressure. With her fragile wrists and her tiny hands it was 
impossible. She suffered a great deal, her hands became swollen, and in 
the evenings she was not even able to cut up her meat at table. Then her 
wages dropped, and the falling off in her daily output affected at least five 
other workers and thus created a bottleneck on the assembly line. Every- 
thing went to show that there was something wrong and that she was not 
fitted to the job, whereas she had previously done very good work on a 
lathe .... Another instance was that of a little woman who was a bundle of 
nerves and found it impossible to sit still. She was given a job putting 
together tiny levers whose component parts were only a few tenths of a milli- 


1 Michéle AUMONT : Femmes en usine (Paris, Spes, 1953). 
2See Simone Wet: La condition ouvriéve (Paris, Gallimard, 1951). A 
note on this work appeared in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, 


No. 2, Aug. 1952, p. 181. 
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metre thick and were held together by pins three or four-tenths ofa millimetre 
in diameter and split at the ends .... In an hour, she did 10 to 15 times less 
than any of her companions and broke one in every five. In another case 
a rather delicate job, milling slots, was entrusted to an extremely impression- 
able young girl who had previously done only light assembly work and had 
never put her hand to a machine. She took her job very seriously and did 
her best to let no one see what she was feeling. But she lived in perpetual 
fear of cutting herself on the machine or spoiling the slots.... She made 
herself literally ill on the job simply because it was unsuited to her, whereas 
for someone else it might well have been ideal. 


The writer ends her description—of which only one extract 
has been quoted—with the following words : 


This factory existence is a struggle for a woman, in which everything 
seems to shout at her incessantly “ Adapt yourself or go!” But with the 
best will in the world there are limits to adaptability ; these limits are soon 
reached, and beyond them the job is frequently a crushing burden. 


These sources of dissatisfaction may also be the result of other 
factors, including the worker’s relations with his chief (victimisa- 
tion, technical incompetence, etc.) or with his comrades (discord 
in the workshop or the existence of cliques) or the organisation of 
the works (inefficient personnel policy, poor grievance system, if 
any, changes in working conditions without prior consultation, 
favouritism or discrimination in transfers and promotions, lack 
of co-ordination between the different departments, overlapping, 
anti-union policy of the management, etc.). This was also a point 
made by Miss Aumont ; she writes— 


Such an attitude on the part of managerial staff and such injustice and 
bad organisation make life in the workshop entirely different.... You 
develop a grudge against the shop, the hours drag, you walk into the 
factory first thing in the morning with the weight already on your shoulders 
and you say to yourself “ To think I’ve got to face that again ”.* 


This brief outline is enough to show that a worker’s dissatisfac- 
tion may be the result of many different factors ; all have to be borne 
in mind and their respective importance and implications estimated 
before any attempt is made to eliminate them altogether. Surprise 
has been expressed at the way undertakings go to considerable 
expense to discover their customers’ reactions to their goods, but 
take little interest in the opinions of their own employees.* It then 
comes as a surprise to them when a strike breaks out for reasons 
of which top management was largely unaware, though it could 
easily have been avoided if the necessary measures had been 
1 Michéle AUMONT, op. cit., pp. 55-58. 

2 Ibid. p. 71. 


* Cf. The Handbook of Industrial Relations (Chicago and London, Dartnell 
Corporation, 1950), p. 689. 
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taken at the proper time to find out what the employees were 
thinking. A management can derive its information from many 
different sources. General grievances come to its notice either 
by way of the workers’ unions, which are the workers’ normal 
representatives in matters of collective bargaining, or, where 
they exist, by way of shop stewards or workers’ representatives 
on factory committees. It also receives reports from its different 
departmental chiefs. In addition, many undertakings have engaged 
the services of specialists and industrial and family welfare workers. 
Yet all these sources of information, however important, are only 
indirect, and some undertakings have consequently felt the need 
to establish direct contact and discover their employees’ opinions 
as scientifically as possible, for example, by means of questionnaires 
circulated to all the employees concerned. A wide variety of 
techniques are used in the preparation of the questionnaires 
(subjects covered, presentation, drafting by a person outside the 
undertaking or in consultation with the workers’ representatives, 
etc.), and in the way the addressees are invited to reply (anony- 
mously, voluntarily, time off to reply during working hours, etc.), as 
well as in the way the results are interpreted and followed up. 
Some undertakings send letters to workers handing in their notices 
or interview them to find out why they wish to leave. 


To discover points of friction, management must not only 
concern itself with the workers’ abstract needs ; it must also analyse 
its own requirements in the light of the undertaking’s aims. In 
addition, it must know exactly how the undertaking is built up, so 
as to have a clear idea of the jobs done by every group and every 
individual. As one writer has observed— 


The study of a society which has 1,000 members is more than the study 
of 1,000 people. The society itself has structure ; it furnishes a framework 
within which the people live.’ 


REDUCTION OF FRICTION 


To reduce the points of friction around which grievances build 
up, careful attention must be paid to all the different factors 
mentioned earlier, since all of them affect the worker’s mental 
attitude. The first step is to see that the undertaking complies 
with the standards fixed by law and by any collective agreements 
concluded either within the undertaking itself or at a higher level, 
industrial, regional or national. To quote a recent report— 


Indeed it is only by scrupulously respecting the laws, agreements and 
conventions which regulate the working community, as well as by strictly 


1E, Wight BakKKE, op. cit., p. 4. 
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observing individual and collective service contracts that it is possible to 
prevent whole series of frictions and misunderstandings and create that 
spirit of confidence which is itself the basis of all good mutual relations.' 


The management must also adopt a policy of direct contact 
with its different grades of staff. 

The application of social legislation and the collective agreements 
concluded with the workers’ unions is generally considered to be a 
part of industrial relations, human relations being strictly limited 
to the management’s policy in staff problems other than those 
covered by collective bargaining. The terminology used is of 
little importance provided it is clearly understood that human 
relations can begin to improve only after a satisfactory solution 
has been found to the problems of industrial relations proper. Over 
and above the basic questions to be settled by collective bargain- 
ing, however, there are a multitude of secondary or individual 
points of friction and irritation that have to be eliminated, or at 
least reduced, if the atmosphere within the works is to be healthy. 
Only too often these prove to be the culminating factor that sets 
off a series of explosions. 

This article is necessarily too short to cover all the different 
fields in which an undertaking can attempt to eliminate these 
points of friction and give its workers a greater sense of satisfaction 
in their jobs (through its personnel department, welfare services, 
promotion and training policy, grievance system, accident preven- 
tion, and so on). Only two will be considered here, namely, the 
adjustment of the worker to his job and the improvement of 
relations between the different grades of staff. 


Adjustment of the Worker 


For the adjustment of the worker to his job an undertaking 
can enlist the services of two extremely useful specialists: the 
factory doctor and the vocational psychologist. The factory 
doctor’s duty is essentially to see that no worker is assigned to a 
potentially unhealthy job, and the main concern of occupational 
medicine is accordingly the protection of the workers’ health. 
When, therefore, at a pre-employment medical examination, a 
factory doctor discovers some definite incompatibility that prevents 
him from recommending a worker for employment in a given job 
he must, if occupational medicine is to remain true to its humane 
tradition, follow up his findings and endeavour to guide the applic- 


1 Management Methods of Improving Human Relations, report ted 
by the Comité national belge de l’Organisation scientifique to the Tenth 
International Management Congress (SAo Paulo, May 1954), Section I, p. 11. 
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ant into a more suitable job elsewhere within the undertaking. It 
is not enough for him to select the better candidates and eliminate 
the rest, the more so since the finding of suitable jobs for the 
physically handicapped not only does a service to the applicants 
concerned and helps them to regain their confidence but also 
serves the interests of the undertaking, since a physically handi- 
capped person working in a job that suits him is often psycho- 
logically attuned to maximum output and stability. It may be 
that the undertaking has no suitable vacancy to offer, in which 
case the applicant should be directed to an efficient rehabilitation 
service. 

The second specialist is the vocational psychologist, who uses 
suitable tests to discover a worker’s aptitudes and then advises 
the management as to whether or not he should be engaged. 
Vocational psychology is of unquestionable value in checking a 
person’s physical aptitudes and reflexes (e.g., in testing the alertness 
of a bus or lorry driver), but its use as a check on intellectual 
abilities and character has been criticised. For example, an article 
that recently appeared in France states— 


We have no objection to these tests being used for the information of 
those who volunteer to take them or for the treatment of the sick, i.e., to 
their being used in the service of mankind, but we do feel that they are 
morally dishonest, to say the least of it, when they are used for the benefit of 
other people. What they try to do, in fact, is to penetrate into the subject’s 
strictest privacy in order to draw conclusions (that may or may not be 
substantiated later) for someone else’s benefit.? 


Improvement of Relations between Different Grades of Staff 


A chain of command is essential to every organisation. What- 
ever the economic system, an undertaking will always have some 
men that give the orders and others that take them. The part 
played by the former is of capital importance. An understanding 
chief, faced with a difficult situation caused by factors outside his 
control, will often be able by his mere behaviour to lessen its 
effects. Conversely, a lack of understanding in a foreman may 
sometimes be enough to spoil the entire spirit of his team. It is 
consequently essential to the atmosphere within a works that 
those in positions of authority should have this sense of understand- 
ing. One United States undertaking, the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, which is well known for the excellent spirit prevailing among 


1Cf. J. NoEVEGLIsE : “ L’examen médical d’embauche ”, in Ingénieurs 
et Cadres de France, Jan.-Feb. 1954. 

2“ A propos de l’intérét de la psychotechnique et de ses limitations ”, 
in ibid., p. 19. 
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its employees, has attributed its lack of social discord mainly to 
the fact that, in its choice of supervisors, it has always looked 
first for human qualities. These are eminently simple to discover, 
since the science of human relations is really nothing more than 
the art of living in the highest meaning of the term. Another 
United States undertaking, the Radio Corporation of America, has 
listed the main points to be borne in mind by every chief as follows ?: 
he must respect the personality of every one of his subordinates, 
know them personally, be fair and impartial, direct without 
commanding, be honest and keep his promises, give everyone 
prior notice of matters that affect them and let them know what 
lies in store for them, put a stop to rumours by publishing the 
facts, show tact in making comments, find out the other man’s 
point of view and not hesitate to express approval when anyone 
deserves it. All this appears very simple, and yet the number of 
men with these qualities is less than is commonly imagined. Many 
supervisory training programmes have been devised to help foremen 
to study the problems of man-management by means of lectures 
and discussions, and one of the points covered by the Training 
Within Industry programme is precisely that of improving labour- 
management relations.* 


DEVELOPING THE WORKERS’ INTEREST IN THE UNDERTAKING 


To create a feeling of understanding among the members of 
a group, it is not enough to settle their periodic grievances, nor 
even to eliminate potential causes of disputes. They must also be 
given a certain community of purpose ; nothing binds a group 
together so much as a common attachment to a single task. As the 
United Kingdom Minister of Labour and National Service stated 
at a recent conference— 


No matter how good may be the technical equipment, however advanced 
the method or process, efficiency is in the end determined by the extent to 
which you have been able to cultivate a good team spirit in the industrial 
unit. It is that feeling of oneness, the identification of the individual with 
the group, which gives life to all the techniques and policies.* 


Any attempt to improve human relations within an undertak- 
ing must therefore encourage team spirit, make the workers 


1 Quoted by Mr. Albert Sasst in a lecture on “ The Importance of the 
Human Factor in Industrial Relations ”, given in Sion in Sep. 1953 to the 
Intercantonal Association for Labour Legislation in Switzerland. 

2 See C.R. Doorey : “ Training Within Industry in the United States”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Oct. 1946, p. 160. 


* Quoted in Human Relations in Industry, op. cit. 
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realise that they are partners in production, encourage their 
interest in the undertaking and bring them to understand the 
nature of the bond of solidarity that links them with the works. 
There must be unanimous approval of certain specified objectives 
and, even more important, the formal agreement of top manage- 
ment. No human relations programme can ever be successful if the 
top management has no faith in it. The management has to frame 
the policy to be followed and indicate in black and white what 
aims the undertaking sets itself and what objectives are likely to 
meet with unanimous agreement. In the past, the large majority 
of private undertakings were primarily concerned with profit- 
making ; nowadays it is becoming more and more common for 
concerns to declare that they have three objectives : (1) to supply 
the public with better products and bring them within the range 
of an increasing proportion of the population, thus contributing 
towards the general prosperity of the nation; (2) to guarantee 
a return on capital corresponding to the risk involved, so that 
further capital will. be available for the future expansion of the 
undertaking ; and (3) to offer their employees the highest possible 
wages compatible with competition and provide them with a 
maximum of comfort, safety and satisfaction. 

Where top management includes the promotion of such a 
policy among its aims, it must ensure that the fact is known and 
understood by the whole staff. This it can do not only through its 
supervisory staff who are in close contact with the workers on the 
job but also by direct relations with the employees. Some firms 
have decided, as an outward sign of the solidarity between the 
undertaking and the staff, to associate their employees in one way 
or another in their management and profits. 


Direct Contact with the Employees 


It has often been emphasised that the growth of large-scale 
modern undertakings has broken the personal contact between 
management and workers and that labour-management relation- 
ships have grown impersonal and anonymous. Since anonymity 
almost always means suspicion, it is not surprising that the atmo- 
sphere in many large-scale undertakings, even where there is no 
open conflict, is one of misunderstanding, distrust and latent 
hostility. 

There is, in fact, no possibility of understanding between two 
persons or groups of persons that keep their opinions to themselves 
or form a wrong opinion of the other’s views. At the same time as 
they endeavour to find out the needs and opinions of their em- 
ployees, therefore, undertakings wishing to establish contact with 
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them adopt many different ways of communicating their own 
policies directly and of keeping the staff informed of the position 
of the undertaking. In a booklet published in the United States 
in 1949, the National Association of Manufacturers emphasised 
the need for heads of undertakings to keep their employees informed, 
arguing that the efficient running of an undertaking primarily 
depends on the workers’ respect for the management’s ability and 
practical achievements ; that employees who realise the purposes 
behind their jobs and know how the products will finally be used 
have a better attitude towards their jobs and get more satisfaction 
out of them ; that strikes and other interruptions are often the 
result of a lack of understanding ; that an undertaking that neglects 
to keep its employees informed becomes a breeding ground for 
false and demoralising rumours and, last but not least, that workers 
cannot be expected to believe in and support the system of free 
enterprise if they fail to realise what they stand to gain from it and 
do not regard themselves as contributing towards it.’ 

The information given should provide an answer to all the 
questions likely to be asked about the undertaking, its past history, 
present organisation, the type of goods it produces, how they are 
made and marketed, the reasons behind any changes in production 
methods, turnover, profits and losses, prospects, likelihood of 
stable employment, and so on. 

Such information should be available from the very day a 
worker joins the undertaking. The importance attached by under- 
takings with systematic human relations programmes to the 
reception of newcomers is particularly striking. The first contact, 
the first impression, always leaves a lasting memory, and many 
undertakings have prepared their reception arrangements in great 
detail. Half-a-day or even a whole day is spent in showing the 
newcomer round the undertaking ; he is also handed an introductory 
guide to the works, usually well produced with photographs, 
charts, cartoons, etc., welcoming him to the undertaking, in- 
forming him of his rights and duties and giving him a detailed 
picture of his new employers. From the day of his engagement, 
therefore, an attempt is made to establish direct contact, and in 
some firms new recruits are called to the personnel office a few 
weeks after their arrival and asked if everything is satisfactory. 
Another channel of communication is the notice board, on which 
the management posts up its day-to-day announcements and the 
safety regulations for the works. Very often the notice board 
also serves to display production charts and letters to the company 


1 National Association of Manufacturers: Em ee Communication for 
Better Understanding—A Guide to Effective Two-Way Information Programs. 
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containing customers’ congratulations and complaints. Works news- 
sheets are also published to keep the staff abreast of workshop news 
and give them details of the company’s recreational, educational 
and other corporate activities. It has been estimated that about 
6,000 of these news-sheets are published in the United States for 
distribution to nearly 20 million employees. Information is also 
conveyed in letters from the director of the undertaking ; these 
are generally sent to the worker’s home address, sometimes with a 
reply card enclosed, and are often used for particularly important 
communications from the management. In addition to these 
written methods of communication there are also methods of con- 
veying information orally. These are even more important, in that 
they alone offer a possibility of real, two-way human contact. They 
include not only daily contacts in the workshops, but also meetings 
called by the management at which members of the managerial 
staff can address the different departments of the company, reply 
to questions and enter into direct contact with the employees, 
who, in this way, come to regard the management as a thing of 
flesh and blood. 

In short, the purpose of all these methods of communication is 
to give each employee the clearest possible idea of how the under- 
taking works, and make him more a part of it and proud to be a 
member of its staff. 


Association of Employees in Management and Profits 


In many undertakings committees have been set up to encourage 
a spirit of co-operation between management and workers and to 
associate workers in the general running of the undertaking.' 
The committees are known by various names—works committees, 
works councils, production committees, and so on. Their member- 
ship includes elected workers’ representatives, and they are set up 
either by voluntary agreement between the parties, as is the case 
in the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries, or by law, 
as in Belgium, France and the Netherlands. They have various 
duties in the social, technical and economic field ; usually they act 
in a purely advisory capacity, though on certain points they 
sometimes have the right to participate in management. They 
symbolise the spirit of co-operation, help to improve the living 
and working conditions of the staff, control or supervise the under- 
taking’s welfare services and offer their advice whenever necessary 
on improved production methods, higher output or the general 
running of the undertaking. They are kept informed by the 


1 Cf. I1.L.0. : Co-operation in Industry, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 26 (Geneva, 1951). 
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management of the general position of the undertaking. The 
success of these committees is essentially dependent on two factors 
—a genuine desire to co-operate among the members of the com- 
mittee and the ability to undertake the work of co-operation. The 
desire to co-operate, which necessarily exists where these bodies 
have been established by agreement, is not always present when 
they have been set up by law. This explains why various difficul- 
ties have been encountered in France and elsewhere in the operation 
of works committees. The second factor, technical ability, raises 
the whole problem of the training of workers’ representatives on 
works committees ; great efforts in this direction are being made 
by occupational associations in many countries, particularly in 
Scandinavia. 

Some companies have organised profit-sharing schemes as a 
practical step in the association of the worker with the undertaking.’ 

Employee association in management has sometimes been 
taken so far that it has led to fundamental changes in the very 
structure of the undertaking. Since the adoption of legislation to 
establish a system of joint management in the mining and iron and 
steel industries of the Federal Republic of Germany, for example, 
the workers in these industries have had the right to be represented 
on the boards of management of the major companies, on an equal 
footing with the other members. In addition, one of the three 
members of the board of management of each company is a labour 
manager, who cannot be appointed or dismissed without the 
consent of the majority of the union representatives on the super- 
visory board.? 


CONCLUSION 


The above are some of the main elements in any programme to 
improve human relations within the undertaking. The essential 
condition of success is a positive attitude on the part of those 
concerned. Men can be made to respect each other’s rights, but 
they cannot be made to agree, nor can they be made to co-operate 
should they not agree. A positive attitude implies initiative on the 
part of top management, co-operation on the part of the super- 
visory staff, and agreement on the part of the employees. 

This agreement will be the more readily forthcoming if manage- 
ment and workers are fundamentally agreed on the undertaking’s 
aims and, more particularly, accept the system of which the 


1Cf. I1.L.0.: Payment by Results, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 27 (Geneva, 1951). 

2See H.C. NipperpEy: “The Development of Labour Law in the 
Federal Republic of Germany since 1945: II”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXX, No. 2, Aug. 1954, p. 148. 
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undertaking forms part. This, to a large extent, explains the 
excellent spirit prevailing in industry in the United States, where 
the workers—though they strongly press their claim to the share in 
the national revenue to which they feel entitled—do not contest 
the system of free enterprise. 

Conversely, agreement will be more difficult to obtain in under- 
takings where human relations are more strained, where ideological 
differences are more strongly marked and where misunderstanding 
is of longer standing. Those responsible for the management of 
undertakings must nevertheless make every effort to obtain this 
agreement from their employees. This takes time, however, 


Confidence and mutual respect between management and employees 
are built on the way in which day-to-day problems are handled over a long 
period. The handling of these problems will be effective only in so far as it 
reflects an attitude and policy on the part of management which recognises 
the need of the individual employee for a satisfactory working environment 
in its widest sense and to the extent that this policy is accepted and under- 
stood by the employees as the governing factor in relations between those 
who manage at all levels and those who receive instructions from them.! 


In all this there are a number of essential points to be remem- 
bered. The first is that if the management wishes to improve its 
human relations and associate its workers in the undertaking, it 
must first of all find a solution to the essential problems of wages 
and conditions of work. It is true that money alone does not 
bring happiness ; men need more than purely material satisfaction, 
as will be confirmed by anyone in easy circumstances who knows 
what it is to be faced with serious psychological or moral problems. 
On the other hand, to say to a man who lacks the means to support 
himself and his family that there are more important things than 
money would be extremely tactless and would inevitably provoke 
his indignation. The same is true within a factory. The manage- 
ment’s efforts to improve human relations must never appear to 
the workers as a device to avoid the settlement of their fundamental 
claims. They would inevitably be doomed to failure and might 
well lead to a stiffening of attitude rather than reconciliation of 
points of view. To quote a recent report— 


When wages are inadequate this factor becomes of first importance but, 
on the other hand, ranks fairly low in the scale when they are at a satisfactory 
level.? 


The second point, which is almost a logical extension of the 
first, is that whatever the management does to associate the 
workers with the undertaking it should never try to split them 
ah Relations in Indusiry, op. cit. 

2 Management Methods of Improving Human Relations, op, cit., p. 16. 
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from their union or endeavour to persuade them that their interests 
are more effectively protected by the company. It should hold the 
permanent trade union or organisations as trustees of their in- 
terests, freely chosen by the employees they represent, exchanging 
the information such trusteeship entails.1 It may perhaps be 
asked whether a worker can be loyal to his undertaking as well as 
to his union, particularly where the two are divided on fundamental 
political or economic issues.* Nevertheless, any effort to gain 
control of a worker’s mind by subjecting him to a single influence 
would be contrary to the principle of his individual human freedom. 
As the Chancellor of the University of California recently observed— 


... Wwe may find that the greater hope for democracy lies with a multiplicity 
of allegiances—to self, family, union, church, employer, and government ,... 
The great danger is not that loyalties are divided today but that they may 
become undivided tomorrow.® 


The third point is that there are no infallible recipes for human 
relations. A method may produce different and even diametrically 
opposite effects, according to the persons and situations to which 
it is applied. A method that has been successful in America may 
prove to be a failure when applied in Europe, a fiasco in the metal 
trades may be a great success in the textile industry. Similarly, a 
system that works wonders in a company with a staff of 1,500 may 
well prove useless in another with a staff of 6,000. These examples 
could be continued indefinitely. Before being applied, the methods 
have to be assessed in the light of local circumstances and adapted 
to them in the same way as a doctor, faced with two persons 
suffering from the same disease, adapts his treatment to their 
respective states of health. The spirit behind a human relations 
programme is therefore in one sense more important than its 
actual details. A wide variety of steadily developing techniques is 
available, and those appropriate to the situation in the undertaking 
and to the men in its employment must be selected and adapted so 
as to create an atmosphere of understanding and mutual respect. 

Framing a human relations policy in the fullest and widest 
meaning of the term mearis, in the last analysis, respecting the 
individual man as a member of the economic system. Just as 
labour is not a commodity, a human being is not a tool or a 
machine ; his dignity has to be safeguarded and provision made 
for his fundamental human needs. These are imperative human 


1 Management Methods of Improving Human Relations, op. cit., p. 11. 

2 See “ Dual Loyalty in Industrial Society”, in Monthly Labor Review 
(United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics), Vol. 76, 
No. 12, Dec. 1953, pp. 1273-1280. 


3 Ibid., p. 1273. 
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considerations that cannot be disregarded with impunity. The 
undertaking has a dual existence. It is not only an economic 
profit-making unit in which the workers are an element in pro- 
duction costs; it is also a social unit, which, in addition to its 
responsibilities towards the community, has a liability towards 
the workers it employs, and it must accordingly offer them every 
possibility compatible with sound financial management for the 
full expression of their personalities. To quote the report submitted 
by the Belgian National Committee to the Tenth International 
Management Congress: “ An undertaking is intended to be the 
servant of humanity and should never make humanity its slave.” 
Some employers admittedly consider that good human relations 
are only one of the techniques used in efficient business management 
and should never be regarded as an end in themselves. Yet even 
if there is sometimes a strictly utilitarian purpose behind the 
policy of considering the human factor along with the many others 
that influence productivity, the practical result is nevertheless 
humanitarian concern for the workers’ welfare.* 
A contemporary sociologist recently observed— 


If anyone were to ask me what was the greatest revolution in industry 
since the Industrial Revolution, I would say: The psychological revolution 
which is slowly taking place, the discovery of the psychological dimension in 
industry, the interest in the recesses of men’s minds in social relations, the 
search for new incentives in industry.* 


For many years man has been obliged to submit to the harsh 
necessities imposed by industrial life, with regrettable effects upon 
the structure of society. The twentieth century, however, has 
witnessed a sustained effort at social reconstruction, and there are 
many who now believe that the problem is no longer one of adapt- 
ing man to industry but rather one of adapting industry to man. 


1 Cf. the statement by the United Kingdom representative, Mr. Hooper, 
at the Tenth International Management Congress (quoted in C.N.O.F., 
May 1954, p. 16). 

*Cf. André Srecrriep: Tableau des Etats-Unis, p. 146. 

“a — ZweEiG : The British Worker (Penguin Books Ltd., 1952), 
p. L 
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The Problem of Surplus Manpower 
in Europe 


by 
Attilio OBLATH 
International Labour Office 


In spite of the efforts of individual countries and international 
organisations to reduce unemployment and underemployment by 
means of emigration, the problem is far from being solved. The 
countries concerned are therefore seeking more effective methods of 
providing for “surplus manpower”, notably in a more intensive 
development of the national economy. 

In the following article the author discusses the application of 
such methods, and their prospects of success, in Italy and Greece, 
two countries where unemployment and underemployment are still 
acute. 


BACKGROUND 


SINCE the end of the war European migration has once again 

returned to favour. Large-scale national and international 
action to assist the emigration of refugees, displaced persons and 
expellees has rightly been taken to counter the effects of the con- 
siderable political shifts of population brought about by the 
Second World War. However, the desirability of finding a rapid 
and lasting way of striking a better demographic, economic and 
social balance in Europe has also engaged the attention of states- 
men and authorities in many countries, as well as the general 
public in Europe and elsewhere and many international govern- 
mental and non-governmental organisations. On the assumption 
that large-scale emigration would be the most satisfactory and 
effective way of striking such a balance, if not the only way, 
every method, including that of subsidies, has been employed to 
encourage and assist a movement of this kind from certain coun- 
tries. Sometimes more attention has been paid to the volume of 
the movement and to the situation obtaining in the countries of 
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emigration than to the success of the individual migrants, the real 
needs of the countries of destination and the migrants’ possible 
contribution to their economic and social progress. Attempts 
are still being made to find ways and means of increasing the 
volume of emigration, particularly overseas, 

Over the last few years, however, the situation has changed 
considerably. The problem of the refugees, displaced persons and 
expellees is not as urgent as it was. A place has been found for a 
very large number of them in Germany and Austria, and those 
whom it has not yet been possible to settle are assisted by inter- 
national and other agencies ; the United States has also enacted 
legislation to facilitate their immigration... Of the four major 
countries of emigration that have taken an interest in migration 
since the war and have been afforded international assistance to 
intensify the movement (Greece, Italy, the Netherlands and the 
Federal Republic of Germany), in practice only two, Greece and 
Italy, continue to present a problem. In the other two the situa- 
tion has changed or gives no cause for particular concern. 


The Special Position of Greece and Italy 


Immediately after the war the Federal Republic of Germany 
showed some interest in emigration because of widespread unem- 
ployment and its wish to find emigration openings for the many 
refugees and expellees of farming origin, and also because it had a 
surplus of nationals in the liberal professions who were difficult 
to absorb within the national employment market. However, 
the Federal Republic of Germany has since the war resumed 
the place it occupied before 1933 among the chief countries of 
immigration, and more than 10 million refugees and expellees, 
representing something over 20 per cent. of the population within 
the new frontiers, have been found a place within the national 
economy. This rapid and spectacular absorption has been made 
possible by the country’s drive to rebuild the national economy 
with foreign aid. The economic and social policy followed over a 
relatively short period has resulted in an extraordinary expansion 
in production and a parallel increase in the export trade. In these 
circumstances the immigration of several million producers and 
consumers was not merely possible—it was an essential factor in 
the effort to speed up the country’s reconstruction and economic 
development. The number of unemployed refugees and expellees, 
who represented 36 per cent. of the total unemployed labour 


1It is impossible here to go further into the still unsolved problem of 
refugees, displaced persons and expellees. 
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force in 1949, had dropped to 26.4 per cent. by May 1954. If the 
present economic expansion continues at the same rate and the 
forecast of a slackening in the demographic trend is borne out by 
the facts, the flow of foreign labour will have to be maintained ; 
negotiations for the immigration of Italian workers have begun 
already. 

The present situation and future prospects of the Netherlands 
are unique in Europe. After achieving a rapid economic recovery 
from war damage and intensifying its industrial effort, the country 
adopted a policy of actively encouraging its citizens to emigrate. 
This policy is dictated less by structural unemployment than by a 
fear of overpopulation. The number of persons out of work is 
always below the frictional level, but the natural increase in the 
population has been, and will probably continue to be, one of the 
highest in Europe (about 14 per thousand per year). Having 
succeeded in achieving full employment, the Netherlands will in 
future find it difficult to find employment for the yearly increase in 
the labour force, for it is estimated that the expansion in the 
gainfully occupied population will be about a million between 1950 
and 1970.8 It appears that developments in agriculture, schemes 
for the reclamation of land from the sea and more intense in- 
dustrialisation would not suffice to absorb such an increase, and 
it is generally agreed that between 20,000 and 40,000 persons will 
have to emigrate each year if the country is to maintain a satisfac- 
tory social, economic and demographic balance. Netherlands 
workers and their families enjoy a high reputation abroad and 
are much sought after in countries of immigration—the demand 
often exceeds the supply. However, Netherlands citizens are 
showing less readiness to emigrate. The Government is trying to 
dovetail supply with demand by means of an efficient system of 
training and retraining for prospective emigrants. At the same 
time the competent authorities, which are administratively well 
organised and enjoy the effective backing of voluntary societies, are 
in a position to screen prospective emigrants extremely thoroughly, 
award subsidies to needy or deserving cases and even issue permits 
for the export of large amounts of capital (in both cash and kind)— 
all of which helps to overcome a number of major difficulties. 


1Cf. “The Resettlement of Expellees and Refugees in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Austria”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 166, and also Amtliche Nachrichten der Bundes- 
anstalt fiir A rbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung (Nuremberg), 
25 June 1954, 

2 Cf. G. Th. J. Detrcauw, in Handels-Overzicht, July-Aug. 1953. 

* Cf. R. J. P. van Glinstra BLEEKER and F. H. van der Maven: “ E - 
tion from the Netherlands ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX VII, 
No. 5, May 1953, p. 453. 
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By contrast, the position in Greece and Italy is still serious. 
Despite a considerable expansion in production, a steady increase 
in the national revenue and a consequent improvement in the 
standard of living of the population, these two countries are still 
suffering from structural unemployment and widespread under- 
employment that raise particularly difficult problems, not only 
because of the numbers involved but also because of the types 
of persons wholly or partly unemployed.* 

In 1952 Greece had about 180,000 persons wholly unemployed 
and over 820,000 underemployed; in Italy the corresponding 
figures were 1,550,000 and 2.5 million. In Italy most of the persons 
wholly unemployed were young workers without a trade or adult 
workers either totally unskilled or without the necessary skill to 
fill the vacancies available. The underemployed were persons 
unable to find work in their own particular occupations (mainly 
farming). 

The efforts made to absorb these labour surpluses, mainly by 
large-scale emigration, have not hitherto been as successful as 
was hoped. It is natural, therefore, to ask whether, in view of 
recent experience and the prospects for the immediate future, 
emigration should still be regarded as the most effective remedy 
for this lack of balance on national employment markets, or 
whether a solution to the problem should not primarily be sought 
by trying to integrate these manpower surpluses in the national 
economies. 


Demographic and Social Trends 


The question becomes even more pertinent when it is remem- 
bered that social and demographic trends—which are likely to 
continue in the future—have greatly altered the relationship 
between these two countries and those overseas countries that are, 
or normally should be, important outlets for their prospective 
migrants. 

Demographically, the relationship between these two countries 
and the immigration countries of Latin America has been reversed. 
The population of Latin America has considerably increased : the 
yearly expansion rate between 1937 and 1949 was 22.2 per thousand 
for the whole of Latin America and 15.4 per thousand for Argentina, 


1 The economic and social trends in these two countries have already 
been described in the Review. Cf. C. EvEtprpts : “ Some Economic and Social 
Problems in Greece ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX VIII, No. 2, 
Aug. 1953, p. 151 ; Alberto Capanna : “ Economic Problems and Reconstruc- 
tion in Italy ”, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, June 1951, p. 607, and Vol. LXIV, No. 1, 
July 1951, p. 24; and Roberto TREMELLONI: “The Parliamentary Inquiry 
into Unemployment in Italy”, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953, p. 256. 
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23.3 per thousand for Brazil and 27.4 per thousand for Venezuela.* 
A similar increase is expected in the future: if the forecast should 
prove true, the population of Latin America will have doubled by 
1986 and Brazil will have 80 million inhabitants by 1972.2 By 
contrast, the annual natural expansion rate was 13.7 per thousand 
between 1928 and 1940 in Greece and 6.9 per thousand between 
1936 and 1951 in Italy. Over the period 1952-63 (the period 
considered in the remainder of this article), the annual natural 
increase in the population has been estimated at 5.9 per thousand 
in Greece and 4.5 per thousand in Italy (3 per thousand in northern 
and central Italy and 12 per thousand elsewhere).* The considerable 
increase in the population of the main immigration countries of 
Latin America has consequently coincided with a falling off in 
the expansion rate in Italy and Greece. 

A similar situation has arisen in the social field and has affected 
the desire to emigrate. Now that radical changes in the pioneering 
countries have lessened the emigrant’s hopes and prospects of 
a rapid improvement in his economic and social situation that 
would be impossible in his native land, his readiness to emigrate 
is essentially determined by the living and working conditions 
in the country of destination. In the years immediately following 
the war this readiness was also affected by political considerations ; 
these, however, have become progressively less important, and 
the decision whether to emigrate or not is nowadays based mainly 
on such factors as real wages and other elements of remuneration, 
social security benefits, labour legislation, the protection afforded 
by collective agreements, and so on. The conditions in countries 
of immigration, however, are not always very different from 
those obtaining at home and, even where they are, they sometimes 
offer no adequate reward for the expense and inconvenience of the 
move and the difficulties of settling down in a new job and way of 
life, particularly in distant countries. It is impossible to estimate 
readiness to emigrate with any degree of accuracy, but trends in 
the factors that affect it suggest that there is less readiness now- 
adays in Italy and also to some extent in Greece. 

In view of this background and the desirability of finding a 
remedy as quickly as possible to the disquieting situation in these 


st Nations : Economic Survey of Latin America, 1949 (New York, 

2? United Nations: The Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Trends (New York, 1953), p. 158. 

3 For Greece, see Institut national de la statistique et des études écono- 
miques : La Gréce (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1952) ; for Italy, 
see S.V.I.M.E.Z.: Popolazione e Forze di Lavoro (Rome, 1952), and P. Sara- 
CENO : Lo Svilu economico industriale delle regioni meridionali et I’ Attivita 
della Cassa per ii Mezzogiorno (Rome, 1953). 
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countries it is pertinent to consider whether such a remedy can be 
found chiefly in large-scale emigration or in integration in the 
national economy. 


LARGE-SCALE EMIGRATION 
Emigration Policy and Requirements 


Immediately after the war, when the greatest hopes were 
placed in a revival of international migration, Italy brought its 
emigration problem to the attention of the different countries and 
existing international and regional organisations and urged that 
a solution to it was essential to the country’s economic recovery. 
The policy followed by the Italian Government since that time has 
been, first, to build up a network of bilateral agreements to 
facilitate migratory movements to the major countries of immigra- 
tion and, secondly, to achieve a greater international mobility of 
labour inside Europe, reduce the obstacles to immigration in coun- 
tries overseas and increase their reception capacity by obtaining 
the capital necessary to their economic development. In carrying 
out this policy the Italian Government has also spent considerable 
sums of money on study groups and missions of inquiry to various 
countries of immigration as well as on contributions towards the 
cost of different projects.? 

In shaping and carrying out this policy the Italian Government 
has quoted definite figures for the volume of emigration needed if 
a more satisfactory balance on the national employment market 
is to be achieved. In 1950 the country’s annual emigration require- 
ments for the next five years were estimated at an average of 
310,000 to 340,000 persons, plus an average of 125,000 persons 
emigrating spontaneously.” In 1952 the conclusion was reached that, 
if full use were made of the possibilities of integration inside Italy, 
a total of 130,000 to 160,000 emigrants a year would be enough 
over the period 1951-60 to offset the natural increase in the popula- 
tion, but would not suffice to eliminate unemployment and under- 
employment.* When these estimates were submitted, it was 


1 The cost of recruiting, screening, assisting families during recruitment 
and transporting migrants inside the country is in the region of 1,000 million 
lire every year. Payments towards foreign investments made either by the 
Italian Government direct or through the National Credit Institute for 
Italian Labour Abroad have amounted to 35-40 million dollars (La Dis- 
occupazione in Italia, Commissione parlamentare d’inchiesta sulla Dis- 
occupazione, Vol. II, Part III, p. 250). 

* Ministero degli Affari Esteri: Documentazione sul problema della 
a— a presentata al Consiglio d’Europa, Settembre 1953 (Rome, 

ov. ‘ 

® La Disoccupazione in Italia, op. cit., Vol. II, Part III, p. 252. 
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emphasised that the need for large-scale emigration was only 
temporary, since the causes and circumstances that had produced 
the manpower surpluses would not occur again (high birth rate, 
policy of economic self-sufficiency, flood of Italian refugees from 
the territories in Africa and the eastern provinces, etc.). 

In Greece it has not as yet been possible to give such definite 
and co-ordinated effect to the country’s emigration policy, mainly 
because there is no administrative machinery with sufficient 
powers and also because the country has insufficient experience 
in organising emigration. Nevertheless the Greek Government has 
recently shown much more interest in expanding emigration. It, 
too, has repeatedly urged in the various international and regional 
organisations that greater international efforts should be made to 
increase the speed and volume of Greek emigration both to other 
European countries and abroad. Greek emigration requirements 
have been assessed at about 30,000 persons a year. 

The figures for emigration from these two countries since the 
war clearly show that Greek and Italian emigration has remained 
well below the levels originally considered essential to an absorp- 
tion of the manpower surpluses. The scale of the movement has 
nevertheless been considerably larger than in earlier years. No 
national statistics are available in Greece, but from data provided 
by the principal countries of immigration it is estimated that more 
than 10,000 persons emigrated from Greece in both 1951 and 1952. 
In all probability the figures for previous years were lower, for net 
emigration from Greece to countries overseas did not exceed 8,000 
persons between 1931 and 1938. 

The annual average for net emigration from Italy between 1946 
and 1952 was 136,000 persons, comprising about 89,000 going 
overseas and about 47,000 to other European countries.! (These 
figures do not include seasonal emigration to France and Switzer- 
land.) The yearly average for net emigration from Italy between 
1921 and 1937 was 86,600 persons, of whom about 41,800 went to 
other European countries and 44,800 to countries overseas. About 
two-thirds of this emigration was spontaneous ; governmental ac- 
tion was for the most part limited to emigration to other European 
countries. 


The Present Situation and the Immediate Future 


The main feature of the present situation is the limited possibil- 
ities of emigration, particularly from Greece and Italy. This 
limitation is due in part to the relatively small demand and 


1 Cf, 1.L.O. : Industry and Labour, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1 Jan. 1954, and No. 4, 
15 Feb, 1954. 
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scarcity of vacancies for immigrants, coupled with the rigidity of 
the regulations governing the admission of foreign workers to 
employment, and in part to the difficulties encountered by the 
countries of emigration themselves in fully meeting this demand 
and filling all the vacancies. 

Emigration to countries overseas differs in many ways from 
migration within Europe and will therefore be considered separately. 


Emigration Overseas. 


In countries with rapidly developing economies, where there 
are a heavy demand and many vacancies for immigrants (owing 
in part to underpopulation), and where the economic and social 
conditions are satisfactory, preference has traditionally been 
given to immigrants from European countries other than Greece 
and Italy. Migrants entering Australia in 1949 and 1950 accounted 
for 60 per cent. of the total increase in the population. In Canada 
the corresponding figure was 30 per cent. between 1947 and 1951. 
Greek migrants to Australia represented 1.6 per cent. of the total 
movement over the five years ending 31 December 1951, while in 
Canada they made up 1.1 per cent. of the total movement over the 
seven years ending 31 December 1953. The corresponding figures 
for Italian migrants were 7 and 10.2 per cent, respectively. In the 
last few years migration from Greece and particularly from Italy 
has steadily increased and is quite likely to rise still higher in the 
future. It is nevertheless hard to see how there can be any ap- 
preciable change in the situation as long as the United Kingdom 
and other western and north European countries are in a position 
to make a substantial contribution to the economic and demographic 
progress of Australia and Canada. The position in the United 
States is similar ; Greek and Italian immigration is still limited, 
despite the temporary increase in the number of vacancies under 
the new legislation. 

By contrast, in the countries of Latin America to which Greek 
and Italian nationals can or could proceed without such difficulties, 
the living and working conditions and the increase in the popula- 
tion are a serious obstacle to any large-scale movement. The rate 
of economic development in this area has been very high ever 
since the war. Between 1945 and 1952 output rose by 4.8 per cent. 
and gross product by 6.4 per cent. a year. In Brazil output ex- 
panded by 6.6 per cent. and gross product by 8 per cent. per year.? 


1 Australian Institute of Political Science: Avusivalia and the Migrant 
(Sydney and London, Angus & Robertson, 1953). 

2 United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America : Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1951-52 (New York, 1954). 
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This progress was nevertheless achieved without recourse to any 
large-scale immigration. In Argentina the flow of immigrants 
greatly increased between 1948 and 1952, mainly owing to the 
arrival of the families of workers who had already come to settle ; 
immigrants from Spain, Italy and Portugal accounted for 30 per 
cent. of the increase in the population ; two-thirds of the total 
number were of Italian origin. In Brazil between 1948 and 1951 
immigrants from the same countries represented only 1.3 per cent. 
of the increase in the population, and of these about 55 per cent. 
were from Italy. In Venezuela between 1948 and 1952, they 
accounted for 4.7 per cent. of the increase in the population (40 per 
cent. of the total being of Italian origin). In fact, net migration 
was even lower, since a large number of the migrants were repa- 
triated. The national labour force was consequently able to meet 
the current needs of economic expansion. 

Immigration vacancies have occurred mainly for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, particularly in the metallurgical industry 
and engineering. On the other hand, there is no surplus labour 
of this type in either Italy or Greece, and in some trades there are 
not even enough workers to meet the domestic needs of the ex- 
panding national economy. The Latin American countries are 
also ready to accept farmers with sufficient savings to cover the 
cost of their initial installation or to buy plots of land for settlement. 
They also welcome agricultural labourers who can take up jobs 
on farms. Greek and Italian farmers, however, rarely have enough 
capital, and even if they had, only a limited number of them would 
be permitted to export it. As far as agricultural labourers are 
concerned, the demand arises from a situation similar to the 
situation in Italy and Greece that made these workers redundant. 
In the immigration countries of Latin America the movement 
away from the countryside has its origins in the inadequate living 
and working conditions on the farms, and it is consequently 
difficult to see how Greek and Italian farm labourers could come 
and work on land that had been abandoned by the indigenous 
population or by foreign immigrants of previous years. 

Increased migration depends on considerable economic ex- 
pansion of these countries, but the exploitation of the abundant 
natural resources awaits the arrival of capital, and the countries 
themselves are unable to supply this on a sufficient scale. Never- 
theless faster economic development (possibly assisted by financial 
assistance from abroad) may increase the scale of migratory 
movements when the countries of immigration have insufficient 
population ; in that case, limits will have to be placed on the rate 
of economic progress as well as on the scale of immigration if 
economic and monetary upheavals are to be avoided. Australia is 
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the most striking recent case in point. On the other hand, in 
immigration countries with a sufficient labour force to meet the 
demands of an economic expansion of this kind, immigration will 
never be at a very high level. According to a number of estimates 
made by the Economic Commission for Latin America of the 
possibilities of economic development in this area, an increase in 
the gross product per head of population over 25 years from $245 
(the present figure in Latin America) to $665 (one-third of the 
present figure in the United States) would raise serious investment 
problems, whereas agricultural and industrial production could 
well be intensified and still find a numerically sufficient labour 
force available. It is estimated that over the same period of 25 years 
the labour force in Latin America will increase from 68 to 102.5 mil- 
lion. The increase in agricultural productivity and output could 
be achieved with only 9 million extra workers, the remainder of 
the additional population being absorbed by other occupations. 
Considerable changes would occur in the present occupational 
structure of the population. 

Even assuming this to be so, it is hardly likely that the Latin 
American countries could rapidly produce a sufficient number of 
workers with the necessary qualifications to meet such economic 
needs. The present level of skill is very low, and it is most unlikely 
that the training and retraining facilities available, which are still 
imperfect and inadequate, could turn out skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in sufficient numbers. As a result, there will always be a 
call for an increasing flow of such workers from outside, since they 
can make an immediate and substantial contribution towards 
the projected economic and social expansion. This would increase 
the openings for immigrants but, as explained above, the main 
bottleneck would be the supply available in the countries of 
emigration. In agriculture, more especially, the introduction of 
new methods of farming by Greek and Italian settlers might also 
do much to further a rapid increase in productivity and output, 
which are already lagging behind when compared with what has 
been achieved in industry. Land settlement, however, requires 
not only a spirit of sacrifice, which is not always a characteristic of 
prospective emigrants, but also far greater capital investment 
than before. In most of the major countries of immigration the 
boundary of good quality land in the hands of the public authorities 


1 Cf. United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America: Preli- 
minary Study of the Technique of Programming Economic Devel , 
Document E/CN.12/292, 15 Mar. 1953. It is estimated that the foreign 
capital necessary for such an expansion in Brazil, if there were to be no 
decrease in domestic consumption, would be about $600 million a year 
for a period of four years. 
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has steadily shifted inland, and it is generally necessary to build 
roads and prepare the area for settlement before cultivation is 
begun. Moreover, the success of land settlers depends on so many 
factors at once that the projects that could be undertaken ought 
to be able to count on steady immigration over a long period. 

A more substantial increase in the number of vacancies for 
immigrants might be possible if the employment market in Latin 
America were better organised. Even before any adequate system 
of employment services was established or developed (which would 
be a very long-term undertaking), the provision of suitable in- 
formation services to follow the position and trends on the em- 
ployment market would offer a better insight into the real manpower 
requirements in the area, a large number of which are latent at 
present. Should it be impossible to find local labour to fill the 
vacancies occurring, foreign workers would have to be engaged. 


Migration within Europe. 


Certain European countries (particularly Belgium, France and 
Switzerland) have for many years offered outlets for Italian emi- 
gration and have received about 30 per cent. of the total number 
of emigrants (not counting seasonal emigration). These countries 
have not, however, hitherto made any systematic attempt to 
recruit emigrants from Greece. 

For many years a constant fear of unemployment and the 
possibility of competition between national and foreign workers 
have led to restrictive immigration policies and stringent regu- 
lations. The limitation of recruitment to cases where employers 
testify that no domestic labour is available has sometimes been 
so severe that less use has been made of foreign labour than was 
warranted by the rate of economic progress and the slackening 
in demographic trends. In addition, the complexity of the 
machinery set up to implement this policy has sometimes led 
to considerable delays in responding to the demands of under- 
takings, and employers have had to give up the idea of filling 
the vacant posts. 

Here again, the greatest demand is usually for skilled and 
semi-skilled industrial workers and workers experienced in agri- 
culture and certain other employment. Foreign workers have 
also had to be recruited to supplement the national labour force 
in a number of primary activities because of the tendency among 
national workers to drift away into the secondary and tertiary 
sectors. This is particularly the case in the mining industry, which 
is not always able to recruit the necessary labour locally, despite 
the offer of attractive conditions. It has consequently been obliged 
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to recruit a large number of foreign workers, even though their 
skills are not exactly those demanded for the work. 

A further demand for foreign labour might ultimately arise 
from a considerable expansion in the volume of capital invest- 
ment in certain countries, particularly France, and also from a 
slackening in the natural increase in the population. The many 
demographic forecasts made in recent years agree that this slacken- 
ing will be marked. According to estimates made for the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation, the populations of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, France and the 
United Kingdom will increase by 5, 5.9, 9.3 and 5.6 per cent. 
respectively between 1951 and 1971. There is no doubt that if 
these forecasts are subsequently confirmed greater mobility of 
labour inside Europe could contribute towards the expansion of 
agricultural and industrial production. 

The establishment of a common employment market for the 
different European countries might well increase the mobility 
of labour on the Continent. Much still remains to be done, however, 
since such a market can only be built up by stages as part of a 
general economic integration inevitably involving a number of 
temporary, though often painful, adjustments and disturbances. 
Even so, it should not be expected to produce spectacular results, 
for there can never be an absolute mobility of labour, inasmuch 
as the demand for foreign labour will always be primarily con- 
cerned with skilled and experienced workers. The degree of 
mobility will very largely depend on the number of workers with 
the necessary skills. 

From the efforts made to establish a common employment 
market for the industries of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (a testing ground for wider economic and social integration) 
and from the attempts of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation to lessen the rigidity of the regulations at present 
governing the admission of foreign workers to employment, there 
is little reason to expect greater mobility of labour in the immediate 
future. 

To conclude this brief review, which has taken no account 
of such factors as the housing shortage and the complexity of 
administrative formalities and recruiting operations, it may be 
stated that there is no immediate likelihood of any rapid or 
important change in the present situation. Faster economic 
development and a better organised employment market in some 
countries of immigration would expand the volume of emigration 
from Greece and Italy. The same result would be achieved by 
lessening the rigidity of the regulations governing the admission 
of foreign workers to employment. The consequent increase in 
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migration, however, would not be on a sufficient scale, nor would 
it come soon enough, to affect the solution to the problem facing 
these two countries. On the contrary, a falling off in emigration, 
particularly from Italy, is not unlikely in the next few years. 
Most of the individual applications that could not be dealt with 
during the war have since been dealt with, and the demand for 
labour for reconstruction and other specific purposes has now 
been largely satisfied. 


INTEGRATION IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Economic Development Programmes 


Let us now consider the possibilities, during the period under 
review, of finding employment for the Greek and Italian labour 
surpluses within these countries themselves. 

Having virtually completed their economic reconstruction and 
consolidated the stability of their currencies, both Greece and 
Italy, while continuing an active policy of emigration, have 
taken a number of steps in recent years to speed up economic 
development. Their plans have recently been studied and dis- 
cussed by the Economic Commission for Europe? ; briefly, these 
plans are based on the existing possibilities of making fuller use 
of the countries’ agricultural and industrial resources. The 
specific aims are, firstly, to expand agricultural production by 
more intensive farming, improve agricultural techniques and bring 
more land under the plough and, secondly, to create new employ- 
ment possibilities in industry and the tertiary occupations, In 
this way it is hoped to absorb the natural increase in the gainfully 
occupied population, some of the total unemployment and some 
of the surplus agricultural labour. The achievement of these 
aims will be facilitated by the demographic trends described above. 

In Greece the direct consequences of the war and the internal 
disturbances that followed it, coupled with the devaluation of the 
currency, delayed the implementation of these programmes. In 
addition, the scope of the agricultural development schemes, which 
were treated as matters of priority, has hitherto been limited. In 
Italy, on the other hand, action was taken on a bigger scale to 
develop the depressed areas in the south and on the islands, as a 
supplement to public works, housing schemes and agrarian reforms 
that had been under way for several years. In the beginning the 
Cassa del Mezzogiorno, a new credit institution for private industry, 


1 United Nations, Economic Commission for vg Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1953, Part III (Document E/ECE/174, 1954) ; see also Annual 
Report (Document E/ECE/187, 1954). 
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concentrated its efforts on preparatory public works and agricultural 
development ; more recently it has also issued credits for the 
development of the few existing industries and, more particularly, 
for the encouragement of new ones, since the industrialisation of 
these regions is the only way of providing the local population 
with additional sources of income and employment. It has been 
estimated that this quickening in the pace of economic and social 
progress in the area will raise the gross product by about a million 
million lire between 1952 and 1963, with a rise in individual 
incomes of 17.6 per cent. in agriculture and 25 per cent. in industry." 
At the same time the higher standard of living of the southern 
population, together with the new demand for capital equipment 
implicit in the agricultural development and industrialisation of 
the area should increase the consumption of the goods produced 
by industries in other areas, some of whose plant is standing idle 
for lack of custom. 


Possibility of Integration 


The practical application of this economic policy is still in 
its initial stages, and it is very difficult to forecast its effects on 
the national employment markets of the two countries. From the 
investigations and assessments made by experts and by the com- 
petent authorities, some indication can nevertheless be given of 
the scale of the expansion likely to ensue between 1952 and 1963 
from the faster rate of economic progress. 

Such assessments take no account of possible changes in hours 
of work, the school-leaving age and the minimum age of admission 
to employment. On the other hand, they presuppose that the 
world economic situation will be favourable and that the economic 
and financial programmes will be backed by a manpower policy 
capable of supplying enough workers with the necessary skills 
when and where required. At present the employment service 
leaves much to be desired and will have to be improved by the 
introduction of a suitable system of vocational guidance whereby 
workers can be channelled into the different areas and economic 
sectors, and also by the adoption of recruiting standards based on 
individual technical abilities. The main need, however, will be 
to adapt, improve and extend the system of vocational training, 
which, as the economic development programmes gradually 
expand, will have to cater for an increasingly varied range of 
workers (administrative and managerial staff as well as skilled and 
semi-skilled workers). In view of the occupational make-up of the 


1 P, SARACENO, op. cit. 
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surplus labour force, vocational retraining will also have a most 
important part to play, since frequent reshuffies of the labour 
force are likely to be necessary. Technical training in agriculture 
will also be of capital importance ; by acquainting farmers with 
modern methods of crop cultivation and with the rational use of 
seeds and fertilisers, output can be appreciably increased and 
additional employment openings thereby created. The discussions 
on vocational training in agriculture at the next two sessions of 
the International Labour Conference will be particularly useful 
for Italy and Greece. 

The shortage of skilled workers and the absence of any system 
of co-ordinating supply and demand on the employment market 
throughout the country have proved to be serious obstacles to 
certain schemes. In Italy the shortage of skilled labour presents 
a more difficult problem than the lack of certain building materials 
and iron and steel products. The work of the Cassa del Mezzo- 
giorno has been hampered by the insufficient number of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers in 20 different occupations (the most 
important being masons, carpenters, steel benders, cementers 
and mechanics).! Steps have consequently been taken, and others 
will follow shortly, to train or retrain an increasing number of 
young persons and unemployed workers, in order to meet the 
requirements of the programmes under way in south Italy. 

Any comparison between the number of workers probably 
needing to be placed over a given period and the number of new 
employment openings created as a result of economic development 
is necessarily rather superficial. Even so, it gives an idea of the 
amount of unemployment likely to be absorbed, as well as of the 
number of non-agricultural vacancies available for unemployed 
farm labour. A more difficult undertaking is to assess the amount 
of agricultural underemployment that can be absorbed by other 
economic sectors. The workers concerned are of many different 
types—smallholders, farm hands and so on—all working for a 
limited period of the year and, whereas in agriculture unemploy- 
ment statistics often include all the members of the family who 
can lend a hand, in other sectors they are restricted to the workers 
actually belonging to the labour force. 

Subject to these reservations, it is estimated that the additional 
number of Greek workers to be placed by the end of 1963 (dis- 
counting underemployment) will be in the region of 650,000 (600,000 
as a result of natural increases in the population; the 50,000 
represent the non-frictional unemployment that must be absorbed). 
The new employment openings will number approximately 720,000 


~1Cf. Cassa del Mezzogiorno : Bilancio, 1952-1953 (Rome, 1953). 
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(340,000 in agriculture and 380,000 in industry and services). In 
Italy the labour force will increase by about 1,450,000 persons ; to 
this number must be added some 800,000 workers, representing 
the amount of non-frictional unemployment. The number of new 
employment openings will be about 2.4 million in industry alone. 
This figure is based on the assumption that a million new jobs will 
be available in the southern areas.? These estimates also allow 
for a rise in productivity ; on the other hand, only a very rough 
approximation has been made of the extent to which the economic 
development of the southern regions will affect the remainder of 
the country. 

Assuming these figures to be correct, Greece will absorb its 
non-frictional unemployment, and some of the surplus farm labour 
can be placed in non-agricultural jobs. In Italy unemployment 
of this type will also be absorbed, and there will still be a margin 
for the absorption in other economic sectors of some of the farm 
labour abandoning the countryside as mechanisation progresses. 
As far as underemployment is concerned, the programmes at 
present under way in Greece will not have had any appreciable 
effect by the end of the period under review, since only a fraction 
of the underemployed population is likely to benefit from the present 
agricultural development schemes. In Italy, however, it is ex- 
pected that 360,000 workers will be able to find suitable employ- 
ment as soon as the first 900,000 hectares of land in the south are 
available for cultivation ; in view of the development plans for the 
remaining areas of land (over 2 million hectares), the expected 
rise in incomes and the agrarian reforms now being carried through 
in the other parts of the country, it is reasonable to expect that 
some progress will have been made by 1963. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the present rate of economic 
development is not fast enough for Greece to achieve a balance on 
its employment market by the end of 1963, since the amount of 
surplus labour will still be of the order of several hundred thousand 
persons. The official estimates for the desirable volume of emigra- 
tion are still valid. 

In Italy, on the other hand, where action is being taken on a 
bigger scale, it will probably be easier to absorb the labour surplus. 
For a balance to be struck on the employment market, no more 
than 50,000-60,000 persons will need to emigrate each year, i.e., 


1 Calculated from estimates made by the Greek authorities for the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. 

* These estimates are based on the above-mentioned study prepared by 
Professor P. Saraceno, and also on the manpower figures and economic 
forecasts appearing in La Disoccupaszione in Italia, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, 
and Vol. Ii, Part III. 
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less than the number of persons emigrating spontaneously in the 
last few years. The initial results of the policy followed in the 
south are full of promise for the future. An additional outlay of 
100 units by the Cassa del Mezzogiorno is reported to have raised 
the income level by 166 units, of which 123 were to the benefit of 
the central and northern parts of the country.! In 1953 some 
275,000 additional employment openings occurred in industry, 
which made it possible to absorb nearly 100,000 unemployed as 
well as the full natural increase in the labour force.* In addition, 
the measures shortly to be submitted by the Italian Government 
for Parliament’s approval will immediately reduce the amount 
of unemployment. It is proposed to limit overtime (this would 
provide work for another 100,000 persons), combat juvenile 
unemployment (firstly, by raising the minimum age of admission 
to employment from 14 to 15 years, while at the same time making 
more educational and vocational training facilities available, and 
secondly, by reducing the social charges borne by persons who 
employ young workers). There is consequently every reason to 
agree with Mr. Guidotti’s assertion that a solution to the problem 
“is not beyond the bounds of practical possibilities ”.* This 
statement, however, refers to the volume and use of the capital 
required to absorb a million unemployed. Assuming an average 
expenditure of 2 million lire for every job created, a level of invest- 
ment of some 400,000 million lire every year would have to be 
maintained over a period of five years. This presupposes an 
annual increase in revenue of 5 per cent., all of which would have 
to be invested to create new employment openings. Failing more 
specific figures on underemployment, we can apply these figures 
to the entire surplus labour force in Italy and continue the same 
scale of capital investment over the whole of the period under 
review. Even in its financial implications, therefore, the problem 
is not insoluble. 


Basic Factors in the Success of the Development Programmes 


It would, however, be idle to under-rate the difficulties involved 
in integrating so many unemployed and underemployed persons 
in the national economy, even with a declining population. 

In Greece far greater efforts will have to be made than hitherto ; 
the national revenue is still too low, there is little saving and a 
1B, SARACENO, op. cit. 

2? Camera dei Deputati: Relazione generale sulla situazione economica del 
paese nel 1953, Atti parlamentari, Document VIII, No. 1 (Rome, 1954), 

* Salvadore Gurpotti: Stima del capitale necessario nei principali rami 
produttivi per occupare un’ unitad lavorativa (Rome, Istituto per gli studi 
di Economia, 1952), pp. 8-9. 
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great deal of tax evasion, and the over-all volume of capital 
investment is inadequate. If the aims discussed above are to be 
attained by the end of the period under review, or at least in 
the not-too-distant future, a considerable amount of foreign capital 
will have to be imported. In Italy, though the prospects of success 
are better, the difficulties are hardly less. It is true that over 
recent years the national revenue has risen by more than 
5 per cent., saving has been making constant progress, and the 
level of investment is now over 2,200,000 million lire, or more 
than 20 per cent. of the national income. Even so, it has not been 
possible to devote all, or even enough, of the annual increase 
in the national revenue to productive capital investments. The 
efforts planned that are capable of fulfilment are not sufficient ; 
they have still to be directed towards the creation of new jobs. 
This is no easy undertaking, particularly since, for other no less 
valid reasons, the housing drive has to be intensified, the develop- 
ment of the new areas depends on a programme of large-scale 
public works, and existing plant must be regularly improved and 
modernised to allow for technological developments. All these 
needs may limit considerably the amounts available for the 
creation of new and direct possibilities of employment. When, 
however, the new road and rail networks and the land develop- 
ment schemes have provided the indispensable basis for the 
expansion of industrial and agricultural production and prepared 
the way for the economic and social development of the depressed 
areas, it will be easier to devote greater sums of money to more 
directly productive capital investments. 

The problems facing the authorities responsible for the pro- 
grammes are both difficult and delicate. The one just mentioned 
is only one of many problems that the administration is called 
upon to solve. The various programmes have not been devised 
and implemented as part of a single long-term economic develop- 
ment plan, and this increases the number and difficulty of the 
problems and makes co-ordination even more important. Success 
will depend as much on the way the authorities acquit themselves 
of their responsibilities as on the possibility of overcoming diffi- 
culties arising from other factors. In addition, government action 
must be understood and supported by the whole population, and 
must be supplemented by parallel efforts on the part of the 
various groups of workers, whose responsibility and share in 
making the programmes a success should not be under-rated. 

The success of the programmes also depends on such other 
factors as the requirements and volume of the export and import 
trade and their repercussions on the balance of payments. It is 
well known that an increased rate of economic development 
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normally leads to an expansion in the import trade (not always 
immediately offset by a corresponding rise in exports) not only 
in products needed for development schemes but also in consumer 
goods, the demand for which increases with the rising standard 
of living and the expanding volume of employment. Consequently, 
as Mr. Saraceno rightly says 4, the lack of capital is really no more 
than a lack of foreign currency. Short of a recourse to the anti- 
economic system of self-sufficiency, the only way of overcoming 
the difficulty is to reduce the level of consumption or, alter- 
natively, to increase the export trade. Otherwise foreign aid becomes 
essential. 

A reduction in consumption is necessary not only to cut down 
the amount of goods imported but also, and more generally, 
to increase the national capacity for saving. In practice, however, 
such a reduction in consumption is not easy, precisely because 
the standard of living is so low. Repeated and urgent appeals 
are being launched by the Italian Government, and it is hoped 
to achieve the desired effect by suitable taxation, which will 
ensure a better distribution of private incomes. 

Exports need to be expanded both to increase the country’s 
importing power and also, since the national market is inadequate, 
to provide a sufficient outlet for the increase in production con- 
sequent upon the industrial and agricultural expansion. In the 
specific context that concerns us here, it should not be as difficult 
to trade the foodstuffs produced by more intensive or extensive 
cultivation for foreign industrial products (whether raw materials 
or manufactured goods) as it would be, particularly in Italy, 
to export capital equipment and other products manufactured by 
existing or projected industries. A good chance of marketing 
new production lines is also essential if a spirit of individual 
initiative is to be encouraged, so that an increasing flow of private 
capital becomes available to supplement government expenditure 
and other action. 

In Italy, where savings have increased more than exports, 
the existence of an industrial potential in the north and centre, 
combined with the post-war drive to make greater use of the 
country’s water power and natural reserves of methane, has made 
it possible to reduce many of the imports required for the work 
of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno. Financial assistance has also been 
received from abroad in the form of loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and from a number 
of banks in Switzerland and the United States. Hitherto the 
scale of this assistance has not been very large, but sufficient 


1 Op. cit. 
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funds have been received to cover a number of requirements 
connected with the programme. Until now Greece has been so 
much concerned with increasing production in an endeavour to 
expand exports and reduce imports that its main industrial effort 
has not been in directions favouring the creation of new employ- 
ment openings. 


There are, therefore, definite possibilities in both Greece and 
Italy of finding employment for the surplus manpower within the 
national economy. In practice, however, success depends partly 
on national action and partly on international co-operation. In 
Italy, where the outlook is brighter than in Greece, financial 
assistance from abroad would help to ease the situation. In Greece 
such assistance is essential, since the economic structure of the 
country precludes a sufficiently rapid rate of capital investment, 
and emigration is hampered by a number of psychological ob- 
stacles, over and above the various limitations mentioned earlier. 

. The need for financial assistance from abroad (on a large scale 
in the case of Greece) is only temporary, being limited to the 
initial stages of the programmes. As new and improved technical 
equipment is gradually acquired, and as the increase in the popula- 
tion slackens and the rising standard of living offers a possibility 
of greater saving, money will be more readily available within the 
country to make directly productive capital investments. By 
contrast, the expansion of commercial exchanges, which are 
essential to all economic progress, is a lasting need and requires a 
degree of international solidarity that is generally more difficult 
to achieve. 
CONCLUSIONS 


_The above confirms an argument recently advanced by the 
International Labour Office in connection with chronic under- 
employment : 


Seen in broad historical perspective it appears clear that the role that 
emigration can play in relieving population pressure for any individual 
country has radically changed since the nineteenth century. While the 
depressing effects of rapid population growth in Europe as a result of the 
Industrial Revolution were relieved in great measure by large-scale migration 
to the new continents, these continents by now are fairly well. peopled ; 
migratory movements on a similar scale are therefore out of the question. 
Moreover, in the case of some of the less developed countries the absolute 
size of the reduction in population that would be needed to relieve effectively 
their present population pressure seems to be so large that to rely upon 
emigration as a major means of achieving this reduction in number would 
be. quite impracticable. 


11.L.0.: Action against Unemployment, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 20 (Geneva, 1950), pp. 172-173. 
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As a method of absorbing labour surpluses, therefore, emigration 
can only be of limited importance and merely serves as a supple- 
ment to other measures ; its connection with unemployment and 
underemployment is small and indirect. The time has probably 
now come for a new attitude towards migration. This does not 
necessarily mean agreement with those who would discourage or 
even limit emigration to countries overseas lest it should deprive 
an aging Europe of its most vigorous and economically most 
useful citizens. We should, however, ask ourselves whether, as 
matters stand at present and will probably develop in the not-too- 
distant future, there is any practical purpose to be served in con- 
tinuing to encourage emigration where there is no great likelihood 
of success. 

If more effective and more direct measures were adopted 
in the campaign against unemployment and underemployment 
there would be better prospects of attaining the desired objectives 
within a short time. The international employment market would 
be relieved of manpower that cannot be used in present circum- 
stances because of its volume and nature, and international 
migration could again effectively fulfil the purposes expected of it. 
A regular and ordered flow of migration, rather than sheer volume, 
would make it possible to take action to meet the increasing 
necessity for greater geographical mobility of labour and also 
to ensure to migrants, through prior screening, in which human 
as well as occupational factors are taken into account, more favour- 
able social and economic conditions. 

Italy has already considered reviewing the position and intends, 
in about 1960, to define its attitude towards emigration partly in 
the light of its success in eliminating “ its : underemployment 
backlog (largely left by the war) and partly in the light of its 
demographic and economic prospects over the period 1961-70, 
having regard to the probable slackening in the rate of increase of 
the population and the greater number of persons in the non- 
productive age-groups (children and the aged) ”.? 

To remedy the present situation, both Greece and Italy will 
have to continue and intensify the programmes they have recently 
adopted with a view to integrating their manpower surpluses in 
the national economy. These programmes will call for greater 
efforts and mean greater responsibilities for the competent autho- 
rities than an active policy of emigration, though in establishing 
them and carrying them out they will have greater powers and 
scope. Whatever the financial, fiscal and administrative action 
taken either now or later at the national level, and whatever the 


1 La Disoccupazione in Italia, op. cit., Vol. II, Part III, p. 252. 
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policy towards manpower and employment generally, international 
co-operation is none the less essential. International assistance in 
increasing the possibilities of capital investment and expanding 
international exchanges is essential to economic development in 
every economically underdeveloped country. 

In recent years the problems of financing economic develop- 
ment and expanding international trade have been studied in 
several countries (e.g., by the Randall Commission in the United 
States) and also by the competent services of the United Nations 
and various European regional organisations. This is indicative 
of the growing interest taken in these problems. Irrespective, 
however, of any wider international co-operation, the absorption 
of the Greek and Italian manpower surpluses is of direct interest 
to the other countries of Europe, whose economic and social 
progress will inevitably be hampered as long as such vast pockets 
of unemployment and underemployment continue to exist across 
their borders. 

It is consequently gratifying to see that a number of steps have 
recently been taken by the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation and the Economic Commission for Europe. In the 
former, the development of southern Italy is considered to be of 
fundamental importance for the Western World and is now being 
closely studied by the competent services of the Organisation.’ 
The Economic Commission for Europe, after studying the economic 
situation of southern Europe, has also instructed a group of experts 
to explore the specific possibilities of developing and financing 
production and foreign trade in the countries of this region.? It 
may be that we have now entered a new phase and are standing 
on the threshold of practical achievements. 


1 Il Mondo Economico, Supplement, 25 May 1954. 
2 See Annual Report, op. cit. 
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The Work of the Ford Foundation 
in India 
by 


V. L. GoswamI 


Joint Secretary to the Government of India, Community 
Projects Administration, Planning Commission 


Two articles have already appeared in the Review on the rural 
development work now going on in India. These articles showed the 
prominent place allotted in India’s Five-Year Plan to the Community 
Development Programme, which was launched in 1952 with the 
objective of transforming the social and economic life of the inhabitants 
of half a million villages. Under this Programme a number of “ com- 
munity projects” are planned, each covering some 300 villages, and 
each project is divided into “ development blocks”. An organisation 
known as the National Extension Service was also set up for the 
purpose of establishing a network of workers throughout the country 
for intensive rural work. 

In both articles reference was made to the assistance provided 
in this work by the Ford Fouydation. In the following pages 
Mr. Goswami gives a more detailed account of the Foundation’s 
contribution. 


R. ‘Henry Ford and his son Edsel built up a tremendous 
fortune over a period of barely two generations through the 
manufacture and sale of motor cars. A major part of this fortune 
has been placed at the disposal of the Ford Foundation for the 
purpose of “ advancing human welfare ”. 

“ Human welfare ” has many facets. The trustees of the Ford 
Foundation found it necessary, therefore, to make up their minds 
regarding the particular facets on which they would concentrate 
their attention. With this end in view they appointed a committee 
in 1948 to lay down the specific objectives to which the resources 


1 “ Development Planning In India”, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, 
R 186; and S. S. DHamr: “ Rural Development in India”, Vol. LXIX, 
o. 5, May 1954, p. 452. 
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of the Foundation should be devoted. As a result of this study, 
the Foundation announced that it would support— 


(1) activities that promised significant contributions to world 
peace and the establishment of a world order of law and justice ; 

(2) activities to secure allegiance to the principles of freedom 
and democracy in the solution of the problems of society ; 

(3) activities designed to advance the economic well-being of 
people everywhere and to improve economic institutions for the 
realisation of democratic goals ; 

(4) activities to strengthen, expand and improve educational 
facilities and methods to enable individuals to realise their intellec- 
tual, civic and spiritual potentialities; to promote equality of 
educational opportunity ; and to conserve and increase knowledge 
and enrich our culture ; 

(5) scientific activities designed to increase knowledge of 
factors which influence or determine human conduct, and to 
extend such knowledge for the maximum benefit of individuals 
and of society. 


PRELIMINARY CONTACTS 


In January 1951 Mr. Paul G. Hoffman took office as President 


and Director of the Foundation. In August 1951 he led a visiting 
group from the Ford Foundation to India for the purpose of 
discussing with the Government of India the particular directions 
in which the Ford Foundation could make contributions towards 
the attainment of the basic objectives of India’s Five-Year Plan. 

In July 1951 India’s Planning Commission had completed the 
preparation of a draft plan for the development of India’s material, 
capital and human resources. One of the major objectives of the 
plan was to bring about such a large expansion of agricultural 
production as would ensure to India’s increasing population 
progressively rising levels of nutrition. Some progress in this 
direction had already been made as a result of the working of the 
Grow More Food Programmes. The experience derived from the 
working of these programmes and from the numerous efforts that 
had been made by the state governments and by private agencies 
in the intensive development of selected areas showed that no plan 
for agricultural improvement “could have any chance of success 
unless the millions of small farmers in the country accepted its 
objectives, shared in its making, regarded it as their own and were 
prepared to make the sacrifices necessary for implementing it ”. 
It also showed that all aspects of rural life were inter-related, and 
no lasting results could be achieved if individual aspects of it were 
dealt with in isolation. The draft plan laid before the country the 
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objectives of bringing certain areas under intensive development 
one after another, while the rest of the country was developed 
more slowly. It was planned to bring more and more areas under 
intensive development as additional resources became available. 

It was against this background that the discussions took place 
between Mr. Hoffman and his colleagues and the Government of 
India in August 1951. The Government of India had already 
decided to carry out the Planning Commission’s proposal for the 
intensive development of selected rural areas. This necessitated 
the setting up of an organisation for intensive rural work that 
would reach every farmer and assist in the co-ordinated develop- 
ment of rural life as a whole. This organisation, the National 
Extension Service, was to be similar to the extension organisation 
in the United States, which had made such an effective contribution 
during the past quarter-century to agricultural production in that 
country. The Ford Foundation representatives found themselves 
entirely in agreement with these views of the Government of 
India and they agreed to give immediate consideration to specific 
proposals for establishing a number of pilot development projects 
and for assisting in the establishment of training centres for the 
personnel who would participate in the programme. On the basis 
of these accepted principles detailed discussions took place between 


representatives of the Government of India and the Ford Founda- 
tion, and specific projects were selected through which the Ford 
Foundation could contribute to India’s rural development. These 
projects concentrated upon the intensive development of rural 
areas. 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


The adoption of the Five-Year Plan meant that the Government 
of India had decided to give priority to certain programmes during 
the period 1951-56. It was natural, therefore, that the programmes 
put forward by the Government for consideration by the Ford 
Foundation were those covered by the Five-Year Plan. Subject 
to this over-all consideration, Ford Foundation assistance was 
governed by the basic consideration that the projects. selected 
should be of such a nature that they could eventually be integrated 
into the Indian economy. A “model” village, health centre or 
school has little long-range value if it cannot be maintained without 
continued outside assistance, and if it cannot be duplicated .and 
multiplied with local resources. The projects that were considered 
worthy of encouragement were, therefore, such as would serve for 
demonstration purposes—projects that could be duplicated by 
local communities and state governments with limited initial 
assistance from the central Government and other sources. 
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Care was also taken to avoid duplication of the activities of 
international or foreign organisations co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment and institutions in India. The Ford Foundation followed 
the principle of confining its activities to areas where its contribu- 
tion was likely to be most effective. It was felt that in some of 
these areas of activity a private organisation like the Ford Founda- 
tion could make a more effective contribution than either the United 
Nations or any foreign government. The efforts of the Founda- 
tion representatives in India were directed towards selecting such 
areas and confining their activities to them. In addition to these 
principles governing the selection of projects, one other aspect 
of the Foundation’s policy deserves mention. Foundation assist- 
ance consists of the grant of funds to be spent by the Government 
of India or private non-profit-making institutions. The provi- 
sion of technical assistance is generally left to other organisations. 
The Ford Foundation takes no part in administering any pro- 
gramme of work financed in whole or in part by a Foundation 
grant. Once it is agreed that a plan of work meets the purpose 
for which a particular grant was approved, full responsibility for 
implementing the programme rests with the institution receiving 
the grant. It may also be mentioned here that in general the 
Foundation plan for financing programmes is to pay all recurring 
and non-recurring costs during the first year, one-half during the 
second year, and one-third during the third year, the balance being 
provided by the Government of India or the state government. 


CURRENT PROGRAMMES 


Work now proceeding in India to which Ford Foundation 
assistance has been given includes the development of selected 
areas, the training of personnel and the evaluation of the Com- 
munity Development Programme. 


Pilot Extension Development Areas 


The first grant of the Ford Foundation related to 15 pilot 
extension projects. Each of these projects covered approximately 
100 villages, 20,000 to 40,000 acres of land and about 50,000 
people, and was financed jointly by the Government of India, 
the state in which the project was located and the Ford Founda- 
tion. In the pilot areas the object was to demonstrate to the 
villagers, through trained extension workers, the results of research 
in agriculture, health, education and social organisation. The projects 
were planned and demonstrated by the Central Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture and the state departments of agriculture, since the 
main emphasis in the programme was on increased food production. 
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In October 1952 the Government of India started work on 
55 community projects, and a year later the National Extension 
Service was organised. Today work has already started on 220 com- 
munity project blocks and more than 270 National Extension 
Service blocks. The basic approach in both these sets of blocks 
is the same, except that there is a somewhat larger “ wor 
programme in the community project areas. With the inaugura- 
tion of work in these areas the object of the pilot experiment in 
the 15 pilot extension development areas has now been realised. 
It has therefore been decided to merge these 15 projects into 
National Extension Service blocks with effect from 1 April 1954. 
That this decision to remove these projects from their pilot status 
has been made at the half-way point of the five-year period for 
which they were established is an indication of the success of this 


experiment. 


Training Centres for Multi-purpose Village Workers 


The experience gained from the working of intensive develop- 
ment schemes in rural areas showed that when different govern- 
ment departments approached the villager, each from the aspect 
of its own work, the effect on the villager was apt to be confusing. 
Moreover, one basic weakness of such an approach is that the 
area covered by each official at the village level is too large, and 
the departmental representative at this level is often inadequately 
trained and insufficiently equipped to deal with the villagers 
satisfactorily. It is clear therefore that the project must be a 
co-ordinated one and must comprehend the villager’s whole life. 
Such an approach has to be made not through a multiplicity of 
departmental officials but through one agent acting for at least 
the principal departments engaged in rural work. It has become 
customary to call this official the “ village-level worker”. It was 
oovious that the success of the Community Development Pro- 
gramme would depend primarily upon the ability of the village 
extension worker to stimulate the adoption of improved practices. 
For this a certain degree of technical competence is necessary 
and, even more, the ability to work with people and to inspire 
them to work for a fuller and richer life. 

The “extension” method of teaching requires a particular 
approach in addition to the possession of technical skill. As the 
work of the multi-purpose village-level worker relates particularly 
to agriculture, animal husbandry and co-operation, it was necessary 
to provide a basic training that would ensure adequate technical 
competence in these fields. It was clear also that this technical 
competence would have to be supplemented by special training. 
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As an initial step in the direction of building up a corps of village 
workers trained in extension principles and methods, the Govern- 
ment of India set up five extension training centres early in 1952. 
The finances necessary to establish these centres and to operate 
them for the first three years were provided by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The administrative responsibility for planning and con- 
ducting the programme rested with the central Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture and the directors of agriculture in the states. 
With the inauguration of the Community Development Programme 
is was found necessary to increase the number of these training 
centres to 34. 

Each of the centres has facilities for training 70-80 trainees 
at a time. The training course is of six months’ duration. While 
primary emphasis is on agricultural extension, the course also 
provides instruction in the principles and practice of extension 
methods as applicable to problems of health, sanitation, educa- 
tion, village organisation, co-operation and housing. 

Each of these centres is to train two classes at a time, with one 
class of 40 trainees getting supervised field experience at the same 
time as another class of 40 receives class-room instruction. Thus, 
allowing for some failures, each centre will produce some 70 trained 
workers every six months. 

To meet the urgent need for village workers for the Community 
Development Programme several centres undertook short-term 
training courses in the initial period. Quite often the trainees in 
these courses were experienced officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture who had been transferred to the community development 
projects. For entirely inexperienced village workers, training 
courses of six months’ duration was considered to be the minimum 
necessary. It was felt, however, that in order to produce a fully 
trained worker the six months’ training would have to be preceded 
by a 12 months’ course in basic agriculture and rural subjects. The 
Government of India has provided financial assistance to state 
governments to set up schools for this basic training in agriculture 
and allied subjects. It is expected, therefore, that in future all 
village trainees entering the extension training centres will have 
completed the preparatory 12 months’ course and will therefore be 
fully prepared to benefit from the training at the centre. 


Public Health Training Centres 


Public health workers assigned to the community projects and 
the National Extension Service blocks are given training at three 
centres in public health and village community work as well as 
general extension work. 
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The Training of Social Education Organisers 


Five centres have been established for the training of social 
education organisers for the community projects and the National 
Extension Service blocks: These organisers will assist the village- 
level workers in methods and techniques for securing the partici- 
pation of the villager in the development work and giving technical 
guidance in the organisation of adult literacy programmes in the 
villages. 

Assistance to Agricultural Colleges 


Assistance has been given to five agricultural colleges in the 
organisation of extension departments. These departments are 
intended to provide training in the science of village extension 
work for candidates for the degree of B.Sc. in agriculture and to 
provide experience in approaching and working with village people. 
The extension departments will also conduct short courses in 
extension methods for administrative staff working in community 
projects and National Extension Service areas. 


Programme Evaluation 


Assistance is also being given to the Planning Commission in 
the organisation of a unit to evaluate the Community Development 
Programme. The two primary purposes are— 


(1) to provide guidance to those charged with directing the 
programme at all levels on ways and means of improving its effi- 
ciency ; 

(2) to provide a research basis for policy decisions on what 
should be the future scope and emphasis of the community devel- 
opment effort. 

To achieve these joint purposes research is being directed 
towards two basic questions: (a) why progress is greater or less 
than was expected, or than it might have been; and (6) what 
the changes introduced by the Community Development Pro- 
gramme mean in terms of the welfare of the people, and how 
social returns compare with social costs, 


Training of Administrative Staff 


Twelve centres have been established for in-service training to 
top staff in the Community Development Programme. The pur- 
pose is to provide opportunities for discussions and seminars 
among the administrative and other staff engaged in the imple- 
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mentation of the Community Development Programme, with a 
view to facilitating exchanges of ideas and checking up on the 
extent to which extension methods suited to Indian conditions are 
being built up and followed. Already four seminars have been held 
in different parts of the country and experience shows that this 
exchange of information and ideas is most valuable. 


Other Assistance 


In addition to the above main programmes a number of others 
are receiving Ford Foundation assistance. Those deserving parti- 
cular attention are a grant of financial assistance to the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute for strengthening its teaching and research 
programmes ; financial assistance in the publishing of a journal for 
cultivators by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research ; a 
project for a comprehensive study of cultural change in community 
development project areas by the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology of Cornell University, in co-operation with the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of Lucknow and 
the Planning Commission ; and a grant of funds for visits by Indian 
farm youths to the United States and by farm youths from the 
United States to farms in India. A village and small-scale industry 
team has been invited to India by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry to draw up a practical programme for village and small- 
scale industries in India. 

In addition to the activities outlined above the Ford Foundation 
has stimulated study and research in selected subjects by bringing 
to India eminent international experts to assist the experts available 
in the country. In the field of education eight specific projects 
were drawn up as a result of discussion between Mr. Philip Coombs 
and Mr. Humayun Kabir, Secretary of the Ministry of Education. 
These discussions were subsequently followed up by more intensive 
study. In the field of public administration a definite contribution 
was made by Dean Appleby during a visit of approximately six 
months in the winter of 1952. Dean Appleby returned to India 
in January 1954 and is at the moment engaged in discussing various 
administrative problems with the Government of India and state 
government officials. An Institute of Public Administration for 
further study of administrative problems is being set up and this 
will be the nucleus of further efforts to direct Indian administration 
towards the promotion of the welfare of the people. The Founda- 
tion is also trying to encourage the efforts of the Government of 
India and the state governments in the direction of youth welfare 
and women’s welfare, particularly in the community project and 
National Extension Service areas. 
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India’s Five-Year Plan is not just a series of projects and 
programmes. As the Prime Minister of India said in introducing 
the Plan to the Parliament of India, “It is much vaster . . . the 
mighty scene of a nation building itself. All of us working together 
to make a new India.” The basic idea behind the Plan is to bring 
about a change in the outlook of the millions of the people in 
India’s countryside and to assist them in their efforts to build a 
new life. The foundations for this are now being laid truly and 
firmly in the community projects and National Extension Service 
areas, which will cover about one-quarter of the country by 1955-56 
and the whole country by the end of the second Five-Year Plan 
period. As Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, pointed out at the 14th Session of the 
Conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economies— 


There are instances of communities organising themselves on this pattern, 
but nowhere has the experiment been tried for a vast rural population like 
ours and in an underdeveloped economy with so many intractable prob- 
lems. And we cannot afford to fail, for failure will mean the destruction 
of values which we all cherish. The results so far obtained have been on the 
whole encouraging, and as administrations and leaders and the village 
and other associations gain more and more experience there are grounds 
for the hope that the movement will gather momentum. What is essential 
is that the movement, while basing itself on a sound system of co-operative 
finance, should always retain its vigour and dynamism as a genuine people’s 


movement, ever adapting itself speedily to the new demands and new 
situations that will arise. 


In this mighty effort the Ford Foundation has made a real 
contribution, particularly in the field of training in extension 
methods. This training will provide India with an efficient corps 
of extension workers who will build rural welfare on a sure and 
solid basis. 





STUDIES AND REPORTS 


The Vocational Training of Jews 


An Example of Private Technical Assistance 


by 
Gregory FRUMKIN 


The following article gives an account of the work of ORT, an 
organisation for the technical training of Jews throughout the world, which 
arranges courses in various subjects in numerous countries. ORT 1s a 
private international organisation, but has received active support from the 
governments of most of the countries that benefit from its activities. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


_ The problem of giving vocational training to Jews is an unusually 
complex one, involving as it does a people scattered throughout the 
world, with every kind of social, cult and economic background. 
.What is there in common between, say, a Jewess from a Tunisian ghetto, 
a, West Berlin lawyer, with his German middle-class outlook, a poverty- 
stricken, Yiddish-speaking, small shopkeeper from some township in 
Galicia, an almost mediaeval Kurdish farmer and a French Jew imbued 
with the Cartesian spirit ? In some cases it is the ideal of a national 
resurrection in the land of their forefathers ; quite often it is a conscious- 
ness of belonging to the same stock and the same faith ; but in most 
cases it is the remembrance of the humiliation and suffering endured 
in the forced labour and refugee camps. 

During recent years Jews of such varying origins as these have 
poured into Israel, an Asian country which has been to a large extent 
emptied of its Arab population. These Jews form an enclave in a back- 
ward agricultural and pastoral Moslem world. This Western enclave 
is still a patchwork reflecting widely differing civilisations. A western 
type of civilisation served by ultra-modern techniques is, however, 
steadily emerging from this medley of attitudes and beliefs ; the barbed- 


1 This study has been greatly facilitated by the information, some of it unpublished, 
which ORT has kindly made available. Use has also been made of its last report, World 
ORT Union in 1953 (report to the meeting of the Executive Committee of the World 
ORT Union, Paris, 27-28 Feb. 1954, 142 pp.). The headquarters of the organisation are at 
Geneva. 
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wire fence that runs through the middle of Jerusalem separates not only 
the Jewish and Arab quarters but two completely different worlds. 

In many other countries, particularly in North Africa, the great 
mass of Jews, who have hitherto remained sunk in poverty and ignor- 
anee, are now beginning to stir and to demand a share in the cultural 
and economic progress of other Jews. 

In Palestine the Jewish revival started around 1900. Small mG 
keepers from the Russian Empire and Rumania, students of the Torah, 
tailors who were much more at home with a needle than with a shovel, 
and intellectuals, almost all of them townsfolk who knew nothing about 
working on the land, flocked into Palestine and banded themselves to- 
gether like apostles to form collective farms and till the Holy Land of 
their ancestors. These pioneers, whose attitude was tinged with mysti- 
cism, found a real satisfaction in hard work and honest sweat. _ 
today in Israel their descendants are the aristocracy of the workers, and 
agriculture continues to enjoy very special esteem. 

This development was contrary to the trend in other countries, 
where there is a growing dislike for agriculture, mining and hea 
manual work in general and a preference for manufacturing or “ second- 
ary ” industries, and for the occupations known as “ tertiary ”, such as 
commerce, transport, the professions, office work, management, etc.* 
Industry usually draws its workers from the growing surplus of popula- 
tion in the countryside that can no longer make a living on the land. 
Normally this transition, first to the workman’s cap and then to the 
white collar, takes place gradually and can be gauged and to some 
extent guided. In the case of the Jews, however, the shift was in the 


opposite direction, i.e, from the intellectual professions and business 


towards agriculture and industry. Moreover it took place at headlong 
speed as a result of the tragic events that shook the world, and, above 
all, as a result of the disaster that befell the Jews. 

During recent years the idealism behind this development has lost 
some of its impetus. The refugees from Nazism who came to Israel did 
so mainly because of the force of circumstances and not of their own 
free will, and often found it difficult to make a clean break with the 

ast and to settle down as workmen, farmers or street-sweepers, even 
in the land of their forefathers. 

There was little time in Israel for judicious planning of economic 
development, and any attempt to regulate immigration was out of the 
question. The policy of the open door was both an ae and a 
political problem. A great mass of peep ee poured in ost over- 
night and they had to be supported and helped to make a fresh start. 
Other countries have had an opportunity of studying the problems of 
integrating manpower into the economy. In the case of Israel, however, 
not only had a new economy to be founded but a new State had to be 
created to serve as the homeland for these masses of refugees. Problems 
of national defence, food and housing were even more pressing than 
those of vocational training. Nevertheless the consolidation and 
economic development of the country will be impossible unless a skilled 
labour force is trained. 

In many countries the emancipation of Jewish minorities only 
existed on paper, and equal rights were not in practice accompanied 
by social and economic emancipation. Even where this freedom was 


1 See G. Frumkin : “ Pre-war and Post-war Trends in Manpower of European Countries ”, 
in Population Studies, Vol. IV, No. 2, Sep. 1950. 
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not obstructed by a policy of discrimination, the bulk of the Jews lagged 
far behind through lack of the necessary skills and qualifications. 


THE WorK oF ORT 


There are a number of teaching organisations at work among the 
Jews, but there is only one international organisation—ORT—devoted 
exclusively to the task of giving technical training to Jews throughout 
the world. 

ORT was founded in Russia around 1880 to give skilled training in 
handicrafts and agriculture to the vast numbers of poor and unskilled 
Jews in that country.1 With the help of ORT small shopkeepers who 
had to pinch and scrape in order to live and poverty-stricken handicraft 
workers without the necessary skill or equipment began to receive 
technical training which enabled them to better themselves in so far as 
this was possible in the Empire of the Czars, where the Jews suffered 
from widespread discrimination. 

After the First World War ORT became an international organisation 
which carried on most of its educational work in central and eastern 
Europe. After Hitler came to power, ORT adapted itself to the changed 
situation by setting up a number of vocational training centres for 
refugees and, after the war, for uprooted persons (usually described 
euphemistically as “ di — persons ”). 

As the occupants of these camps emigrated to Israel or to other 
countries, there has again been a change of emphasis in the work of 
ORT, which is now chiefly carried on in the countries that have received 
the new migrants. It is now not so much concerned with refugees in 
transit, many of them adults, as with young people, the skilled workers 
of tomorrow. In the same way, courses and other temporary arrange- 
ments have been superseded by regular training schools. 

In Israel a national branch of ORT was established in 1949 and has 
speedily become a very important factor in vocational training in that 
country. 

A particularly difficult task has been assumed in Iran and North 
Africa, where the Jewish population, which is still to some extent 
confined to ghettos, is living in conditions of the utmost wretchedness. 
They are not refugees but a local population which needs to be helped 
along the road to economic and social emancipation. 

As a private international organisation, ORT has no political or 
religious bias and freely accepts non-Jewish pupils. It keeps realistically 
to its aim of helping those who wish either to remain in the country where 
they are living or to emigrate to Israel or to another country.? Its work 
is thus an exceptionally interesting application of the idea of technical 
assistance. 

The task of training a labour force of widely differing origins and 
standards and including a great number of age groups of both sexes 
has been carried out by adopting a completely flexible approach rather 
than by adhering to a single hard and fast formula. Use hes been made 


1 Originally the initials ORT represented an abbreviation of the Russian name: Obsh- 
chestvo Rasprostraneniya Truda. Subsequently the same initials were used to form a 
French title: Organisation, Reconstruction, Travail; and in English: Organisation for 
Rehabilitation through Training. 

2It should be mentioned in passing that its budget now exceeds $3.2 million a year. 
Most of its income comes from Jewish organisations, but it also includes contributions 
from governments, foundations, etc. 
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of vocational schools, workshops for apprentices, pre-entry preparat 
courses, courses for adults, evening classes, accelerated courses, power 
for the unemployed and for refugees, complementary classes for appren- 
tices, apprenticeships with employers under the auspices and supervision 
of ORT, supply of tools and equipment on credit, etc. Instead of falling 
back on cut and dried solutions the organisation has worked out a 
separate answer to each problem. 

Since the Second World War over 170,000 people have been given 
vocational training by ORT. In 1953 there were 274 training units 
in operation in 19 countries, including 100 vocational training schools, 
5 farm schools, 39 vocational training courses and 130 workshops, 
which were attended during the year by 17,136 pupils. Table I shows 
the distribution of these establishments by type and country, together 
with the numbers of —_ per country. 

_ Statistically this table is not very satisfactory, as it covers very 


dissimilar teaching institutions. Even the “schools” category is not 
uniform : should a teaching institution comprising a number of different 
departments be counted as a single school or a number of schools ? 
Thus the figure of 33 schools given for Israel in fact represents 33 different 
departments in 24 institutions. In a number of other cases a school is 


TABLE I. TEACHING INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS DURING 1953 





No. not 
No. of institutions} No. of Admis- Certi- completing] No. of 
course 


at the end of 1953) pupils on sions ficates pupils on 
1 Jan. 1 Jan. 
Schools 1953 in 1953 1954 











34 4,533 2,439 | 1,474 | 4,415 
1,640 696 458 | 1,796 
1,213 603 263 | 1,284 
316 152 135 389 
337 69 267 
341 150 289 
508 344} 216 
54 22 46 

33 23 35 

91 10 93 


1,411 1,665 
750 153 882 
474 106 548 
187 73 235 


257 _— 370 


2,592 3,138 
1,784 548 | 2,391 
808 747 


461 507 
208 159 226 
60 28 167 
122 69 45 
71 3 69 


169 10,095 | 17,136 
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Tunisia... 
Algeria... . 






































1 Closing of ORT centres in Brussels. 
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only counted once and not according to the number of departments it 
contains. The —_ of the training varies greatly: three years in 
two-thirds of the schools, four years in a few cases and two years in the 
remainder. There are also wide variations in the amount of traini 
given per year : for example, it is 1,980 hours in Switzerland, 1,445 hours 
in France and 1,100 in Tunisia. For some courses the duration is much 
shorter. According to circumstances, the subjects taught comprise the 
following : mechanics (general mechanics, metal-working, automobile 
mechanics, precision mechanics, etc.), sanitary installations, electrical 
mechanics (television mechanics), dental mechanics, agro-mechanics, 
refrigeration, watchmaking, joinery and cabinet-making, agriculture, 
gardening, building, leatherwork, shoemaking, jewellery, domestic 
science, enypee shirt-making, clothing and dressmaking, weaving, 
embroidery, applied arts, design, etc. 

The vocational training schools recently set up by ORT in Israel 
filled a real need, since to a large extent they provided a new form of 
training that was not available elsewhere. In the case of boys, these 
schools mainly teach various branches of mechanics, electro-mechanics, 
tool-making, refrigeration and watchmaking. ' 

Table if shows the distribution by age group of the total number of 
trainees in 1950 and 1954. 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY AGE GROUPS, 
1950 AND 1954 





Both sexes Boys 





1950 1954 





41 and over... 





























During the war and the after-war years there was a preponderance 
of by wigs courses and apprenticeships. However, a recent 


their number has remained static, while the number of pupils, 
oth boys and girls, in the permanent vocational training schools has 
increased enormously. As is brought out by table II, the age structure 
of the pupils has become more balanced : the proportion of young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 25 has greatly increased and that of the 
higher age groups and children has fallen correspondingly. The detailed 
figures, which are not given here, show that the older pupils are chiefly 
found in the countries that have received displaced persons, particularly 
joerameny the United Kingdom and the United States. 
ile training is in principle available to boys and girls alike, some 
of the subjects taught, such as mechanics, which plays so important a 
part in ORT’s activities, must obviously attract boys more than girls, 
the majority of whom, as will be seen later, take up one or other of the 
clothing trades. 
ORT is, however, attempting to find new outlets for women. For 
example, an interesting innovation was recently made in Morocco, 
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where a school was set up to train girls in laboratory work, beauty care 
and the hotel trades. 

Whereas women in Israel are entirely emancipated both economic- 
ally and socially, the rg age of Jewish women has made little 
progress in Iran and North Africa, where women normally lead a life of 
seclusion. Consequently, it is something of revolutionary achievement 
for ORT to have attracted a large number of girl pupils to its vocational 
trainings schools in Morocco and Tunisia. 

Mention was made earlier of the general shift that is taking place 
in the economic life of peoples thro Shout the world. The progress of 
science and modern techniques has brought about drastic changes in 
industry. In speaking of “the Industrial Revolution” one usually 
thinks of the beginning of the nineteenth century ; but the industrial 
revolution of the twentieth century promises to be even more far- 
reaching. The problem of training enough skilled workers to meet the 
needs of a world subject to such sweeping changes is thus of vital import- 
ance. 

The Jewish pioneers in Palestine zealously tilled the soil of the 
Holy Land, but the latest immigrants, as is only natural, do not always 
show the same enthusiasm for agriculture. In fact, the switch to industry 
that is taking place in a number of other countries is also apparent in 
Israel. The younger generation, proud of its new freedom, has under- 
standably turned towards the latest achievements in industry. The 
yo men of today are far more interested in colour television and 
atomic energy than in ploughing or shopkeeping. Israel has its full 
quota of those who advocate thoroughgoing mechanisation, but they 
often base their arguments upon somewhat over-simplified interpreta- 


tions of American experience, forgetting that conditions in the tiny 
enclave of Israel are different. 

The leaders of ORT have wisely steered a course between these two 
extremes, never forgetting that man is neither a beast of burden nor an 


impersonal piece of machinery. They are far more interested in man 
as a person than as an item in a column of statistics, although as a 
person his publicity value is distinctly lower. ORT sets out to safeguard 
the personality and the dignity of the worker by combining manual 
work with brain work. Its ideal is the skilled wor or good handi- 
craft worker who knows how to handle up-to-date machinery and takes 
pleasure in a job well done. This is also the spirit behind the ORT 
project for a school for foremen, the first of its kind in Israel, which 
promises - have ede oma gens se 
iculture as su oes not a leading in the programme 
of ORT, since this is amply onvidel for in nA ee colonies in Israel 
itself. In other countries yo ws have not shown any very marked 
leaning towards cgriculoure, “Ui ike the other countries of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, Israel has an agriculture that is becoming increasingly 
based upon the “ farm factory ” ; its farmers are mechanics, who have 
to be more at home with a tractor than with a spade. When the great 
desert of the Negev is finally brought under cultivation agricultural 
colonisation in Israel will take on a er lease of life. This develop- 
ment, however, will call for large-scale irrigation works and substantial 
industrial investment. In consequence, mechanised farming methods, 
combining the features of agriculture and ind , are coming to play 
an increasing part in the technical wong coe y ORT. 
The boys are chiefly attracted by m ics and electro-mechanics. 
As for the traditional Jewish shopkeepers, the small Jewish tailors from 
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Eastern Europe and the tailoring hands on whose skill the fame of the 
leading London tailors depends, they are rapidly disappearing, and the 
clothing trades are becoming the preserve of women. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TRADES TAUGHT, 1954 





Kind of training Both sexes Girls 





A. Schools: 


Mechanics 

Electricity 

Woodworking 

Clothing and dressmaking. . . 
Miscellaneous 








B. Apprenticeship workshops and 
vocational training courses : 
Mechanics 
Electricity 
Woodworking 
Clothing and dressmaking . . . 
Miscellaneous 








A plus B: 
Mechanics 
Electrici 
Woodworking 
Clothing and dressmaking . 
Miscellaneous 























Table III shows the percentages of pupils in the main trades. Here, 
too, the statistics should be interpreted with caution in view of the 
variable manner in which allocations have been made according to 
subject. For example the largest but ill-defined category “ industrial 
art ” has been amalgamated with the “ miscellaneous ” category. The 
latter therefore includes industrial art, the textile industry, leather 
work, building, agriculture, gardening, languages, office work, beauty 
care, hairdressing, laboratory work, binding, carpet making, etc. It is 
a ae group which is unduly large from the standpoint of statistical 
analysis. 

he table nevertheless brings out two salient points: in the case 
of the boys, the predominance of the “ mechanics ” group, i.e., metal- 
working and, in the case of the girls, needlework (dressmaking, rere. 4 
etc.). is predominance is even more marked in the permanent sch 
than in the temporary courses, but in the latter case the size of the 
“ miscellaneous ” group makes it impossible to analyse the statistics 
satisfactorily. 
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However, a study of more detailed statistics than those re ced 
here shows that in the case of male pupils the categories “ clothing and 
dressmaking ” and “ woodworking” are mainly composed of adults. 
The younger generation is interested in other things. 

By and large, there has been no difficulty in finding jobs for the 
pupils trained by ORT, most of whom have gone on working in their 
trade. Nevertheless, in some cases, particularly in Iran, wre ny 
not sufficiently developed to absorb this skilled labour trained by ORT. 
Here is a serious problem that must arise in other undeveloped countries 
that are given technical assistance. 

The proportion of pupils who drop out, as shown in table I, is 
causing some concern to the leaders of ORT. Some of these cases 
are a regrettable anomaly which should be counteracted as much as 
possible ; but in most cases it seems to be the inevitable result of the 
unsettled lives led by the pupils and their families. While it was heart- 
ening to see the refugee camps closed down and their occupants at 
last helped to emigrate to other countries, it meant that increasing 
numbers of pupils had to give up their studies. The departure of pupils 
from the schools to start their apprenticeships also had the same effect. 
The schools themselves weeded out a number of pupils who should 
never have been accepted in the first place—a form of delayed selection. 
Lastly, in Israel itself the high rate of abandonment is accounted for to 
a large extent by the internal movement of new immigrants upon finding 
permanent housing. 

Five years ago ORT set up a Central Institute for the Training of 
Instructors for Vocational ools at Aniéres near Geneva to equip 
instructors to give vocational training in various countries ; this gives 
an idea of the importance of this “school of schools”. Fifty-one 
instructors have already left the Institute to teach abroad, mainly in 
Israel and North Africa, but also in France, Belgium, Italy, Greece, 
Iran and Latin America. Ninety-three future instructors are now bei 
trained in the following trades: mechanics (general, automobile an 
electrical), refrigeration, joinery, cabinetmaki and sanitary in- 
stallations. The Institute is equipped with a number of workshops 
containing the necessary machines, tools and laboratories for training 
in electricity and the metal trades. The technical training, which 
lasts two years and is followed by one year of practical work in Swiss 
industry, comes up to the stringent standards required for the Swiss 
trade proficiency certificates, the tests being conducted by official 
boards. The Institute is for young men only ; a similar school for women 
instructors has just been opened by ORT in Paris. 

In the early days admittance standards were not high enough and 
as a result too much of the training period was devoted to technical 
instruction at the cost of instruction in pedagogy. The leaders of ORT 
were the first to realise the unfortunate — of this and have 
since tried to remedy it by admitting to the Institute only candidates 
who have passed ae a vocational training school and have some 
practical experience. The Institute’s pupils are not only required to 
add to their technical knowledge but also to fit themselves for their 
future work as teachers. 

Instructors are required to be not simply technicians but teachers, 


1 On the training of supervisory staffs in undertakings, see F. Britton : “ Psychological 
and Human Aspects of Vocational Training”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, 
No. 5, May 1949. 
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psychologists, advisers and sympathetic friends. ORT might, in fact, 
find it useful to employ psychologists with special experience in human 
relations problems. 

In the heading of this article the programme of ORT was described 
as an example of private technical assistance, although roo | active 
support is given by governments in most of the countries where the 


organisation is running schools. The Institute for the Training of 
Instructors at Aniéres, unique in its conception, catering for young 
men from Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America, is surely an even 
more striking example of the results that can be achieved by imaginative 
technical assistance. 





The Commonwealth-State 
Apprenticeship Inquiry in Australia 


In April 1954 appeared the report of a committee of inquiry (pinged 
in Australia to pears wd the A owes system in the light of the 
requirements of Australian industry for skilled tradesmen. The terms of 
reference of the committee, the first of its kind to be established on a Common- 
wealth-wide basis, included educational requirements for apprenticeship, 
the regulation of apprenticeship and the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment of apprentices. The f ing article reviews the circumstances in 
which the inquiry was decided upon and some interesting recommendations 
of the committee. 


Australia is the latest of a number of countries to complete an 
inquiry into apprenticeship and allied matters. New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States, to name 
but a few, have also taken stock of their post-war arrangements for 
securing an adequate supply of skilled tradesmen. 

This intensification of interest in a balanced labour force is partly the 
result of lessons learnt in wartime, partly the outcome of post-war 
development of secondary industries to satisfy increased consumer 
demands that could no longer be met in the immediate post-war years 
by imports, and partly a concomitant of the policy of full employment. 


WARTIME AND POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Australia, probably more than any other country, has felt the effects 
of all these influences. It entered the Second World War with a healthy 
nucleus of yee | se, but its economy was still predominantly 
based on rural production. Its main needs in manufactured goods and 
especially machinery and machine tools and armaments of war were 
supplied from abroad, principally from Great Britain. After the out- 
break of war these supplies were no longer available, and as the war 
tempo increased and war itself, for the first time, came to the actual 
shores of the country, Australia was forced to turn to her own resources 
for war supplies. This involved the creation at short notice of a machine- 
tool industry and the development of heavy engineering works. In 
these developments skilled labour, especially in the metal trades, 
became the critical factor. 

As early as May 1940, dilution agreements were negotiated between 
the main metal trades unions, employers’ organisations and the Govern- 
ment to enable the supply of traditional tradesmen to be supplemented 
by semi-skilled labour. in addition, arrangements were made through 
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the Commonwealth Technical Training Schemes for intensive short- 
term training of workers for skilled work essential for war purposes. 
These dilution arrangements were converted in 1946 to a post-war 
scheme under the Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation legislation, which 
also enabled certain ex-servicemen to qualify for tradesman status after 
a period of training without going through an apprenticeship. In 1952 
the legislation was extended both as to time and application. Those 
workers who had been upgraded under the wartime dilution, and had 
completed seven years in the work and were still so employed, were given 
full recognition as tradesmen. In addition, mi t workers were 
specifically included within the scheme. The Technical (Wartime) 
raining Scheme, which brought approximately 19,000 new tradesmen 
into the skilled tradesmen’s ranks in the metal trades alone, was less 
important from the point of view of numbers than the Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Training Scheme, which was planned towards the end 
of the war as part of the Australian Government’s general programme 
for the re-establishment in civil life of the 990,000 men and women who 
had served in the armed forces and their auxiliaries. Under this Scheme 
full-time training in trade courses was given to over 53,000 trainees to 
enable them to attain a standard of proficiency equal to 40 per cent., 
after which their employment was subsidised until full proficiency on 
the job was attained through experience and, in many cases, further 
part-time training. 
Thus, the skilled labour force for the engineering and metal trades 
in the immediate post-war period comprised— 


(a) men recognised as tradesmen prior to the dilution arrangement 
of 1940; 

(6) apprentices who had completed their indentures, whether 
before or after that date ; 


(c) men upgraded under the dilution arrangements ; 

(d) “ trainee tradesmen ” trained under the Commonwealth Tech- 
nical Training Scheme ; 

(e) ex-servicemen accepted as “ probationary” or 
tradesmen under the Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act ; 

({) ex-servicemen trained under the Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme ; 


(g) migrants accepted under the Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act. 


Whilst the supply of tradesmen for the metal trades was of icular 
concern during wartime, the general post-war expansion of industry 
has brought tradesmen of all categories into importance. The building 
trades, for example, have had to cope with a Sehindion demand not 
only for home building but also for offices, factories, schools, hospitals 
and similar construction that could not be undertaken in wartime. It 
was notorious that, despite the easier entry into most building trades, 
tradesmen were at a premium, and many who worked as employees 
during the week also took lucrative contract work at the week-ends. 
Although this practice was frowned upon by the unions, it was too 
widespread to be stopped until the economic recession of 1952-53. 
Again cata pee and public works became strong competitors for 
most types of tradesmen, and only the restriction of public finance to 
the state governments in 1952 eased this strain on the limited skilled 
manpower. 


trainee 
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PROBLEMS ARISING FROM FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The rapid growth of the Australian economy over the years 1946-52 
was concentrated in oeeeeey industrial expansion. With i 
unlimited markets for its products at home and in south-east Asia, and 
with no scarcity of domestic and foreign investment capital, labour, 
and especially skilled labour, seemed at the time the principal limitin 
factor to that ion. All governments have been y cocneniatedl 
to a policy of employment but, with vacancies for labour registered 
with the Commonwealth Employment Service soaring to a peak of 
140,000, the problems facing the Government were those of stabilising 
and balancing the labour force rather than finding job opportunities. 
Of the total unfilled demand for workers, between a quarter and a 
third was for tradesmen, and even in those days of “ overemployment ” 
it was emerging that the limit of employment opportunities was likely 
to be the inability to find the key men around which the labour force 
must be built. Many firms were forced to shelve plans for second and 
third shift working because they could not secure the maintenance 
men to service the machines or the skilled operators upon whom process 
workers were dependent. For these reasons small pockets of under- 
employment developed in areas, mainly some country towns, where 
firms would otherwise have expanded to take advantage of a surplus of 
unskilled female labour. It was not without significance that the Aus- 
tralian peerne migration programme, which began as a general move- 
ment of migrants from Europe, was reoriented to a selective occupation 
programme, with tradesmen receiving top priority. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


These were causes enough to move the Australian authorities to 
a review of the skilled manpower resources. They were probably not 
very different, except perhaps in degree, from factors operating in many 
other countries over that period. But in organising its manpower 
resources Australia has special problems, which most other countries 
are spared, arising from its federal constitution and resultant multiplicity 
of control. The Commonwealth Parliament has no competence to 
legislate directly in employment matters. Except in relation to its own 
employees and in the Territories, its competence is limited in labour 
matters, with only minor exceptions, to legislating for the prevention 
and settlement by conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes 
extending beyond one state. In the exercise of this power the Federal 
Parliament has set up the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and since 1947 has maintained a number (varying from 
12 to 17) of conciliation commissioners with arbitral powers. These 
commissioners have, however, been able in the course of the settlement 
of disputes to regulate, in the industries they cover, the terms and 
conditions of employment, including meth of entry into trades 
through specified apprenticeship or improverships. To the extent to 
which this is done in valid federal awards, the states, which otherwise 
control such matters, are excluded, and even in the field left to each 
state there is rarely uniformity in apprenticeship arrangements. So, 
taking the state of Victoria for example, control of apprenticeship is 
spread over the following : 
(a) federal awards made under the Conciliation and Arbitration 


Act ; 
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(b) the Victorian Apprenticeship Commission in oo of pro- 
claimed trades in proclaimed areas (other than apprenticeship regulated 
by federal vat 

(c) the Victorian Department of Labour in respect of trades and 
areas not proclaimed and not covered by federal awards ; 

(d) the Victorian Railways Department in respect of aspects not 
covered by federal awards ; 

(e) Commonwealth departments and authorities in epee of their 
own apprentices not covered by federal awards, e.g., the Departments 
of Defence Production, Supply, Works, Postmaster-General, and Civil 
Aviation and Trans-Australia Airlines ; 

(f) the armed forces in respect of enlisted personnel. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP INQUIRY 


There have, from time to time, been inquiries into apprenticeshi 
and similar matters in particular Australian states. There was the 193 
Wolff Commission on youth employment and the apprenticeship system 
in Western Australia ; a select committee of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales inquired into the problems of youth employment in that 
state in 1939 ; a Queensland investigation was carried out in 1944 ; and 
a survey was conducted in 1949 by the Sydney Trades and Labour 
Council into the problems arising from “ the serious lack of balance in the 
intake of apprentices” in New South Wales. 

The importance of the Committee of Inquiry whose report has just 
been released is that it was the first investigation into these matters 
to be conducted on a Commonwealth-wide basis with both the federal 
Government and the states participating. The Committee derived its 
authority from a resolution sponsored by the Federal Minister for Labour 
and National Service at the 1950 Premiers’ Conference! for a joint 
Commonwealth-State examination of apprenticeship matters under the 
following terms of reference : 


1. To inquire into and - upon whether, to meet the present and 


future requirements for skilled tradesmen, having regard to the needs of a 
rapidly expanding industrial economy and defence, and in the light of the 
functioning of the apprenticeship system as now practised in Australia, 
the development of technical training, technological changes and other 
relevant circumstances, any adjustments in the apprenticeship system are 
necessary. The Committee’s inquiry would comprise such matters as the 
educational requirements for, ond the regulation of, apprenticeship (including 
methods of selecting and attracting apprentices) and the terms and condi- 
tions of employment of apprentices. 

2. To make such recommendations as are necessary, and in particular 
the measures that commend themselves to the Committee as desirable if 
the requirements of Australian industry for skilled tradesmen are to be 
met, 


The Committee to carry out this task was appointed early in 1952 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Wright of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and comprised representatives 
from the four most industrialised states, drawn from technical education 


1 Representing the governments of the Commonwealth and of all the six states. 
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and apprenticeship authorities, two representatives of paver tonal 
organisations and two representatives of the trade unions. The Com- 
monwealth Department of Labour and National Service provided the 
secretarial and research services for the inquiry. 

Over a period of 18 months the Committee held public sittings 
in each of the capital cities, heard nearly 200 informants and inspected 
technical education institutions, government undertakings and private 
establishments with apprentice or similar training schemes. In addition 
to studying the reports of most of the commissions and committees that 
have conducted similar inquiries in Australia and elsewhere during the 

20 years, the Committee had the advantage of direct advice from 
the International Labour Office in Geneva and from apprenticeship 
authorities in the United States, Canada, New Zealand and South Africa, 
and from the British Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

At the commencement the Committee, in effect, interpreted its 
terms of reference in the following seven questions which it addressed 
to interested persons : 


1. Can the apprenticeship system, functioning as it does today, provide 
Australia’s present and future requirements of skilled tradesmen, assuming 
the present rate of industrial expansion ? 

2. Can the present apprenticeship system provide Australia’s present 
and future requirements of skilled tradesmen, assuming an expanding 
defence programme ? 

3. If the present apprenticeship system cannot provide Australia’s 
present and future requirements in the above situations, does this apply 
to industry in general or to particular industries only ? What reasons can 
be suggested for this inability to provide an adequate supply of skilled 
tradesmen ? 

4. If particular industries only are affected, are those industries vital ? 
What are the special problems in the supply of skilled workers in those 
particular industries ? 

5. What improvements or modifications of the present indenture system 
are desirable ? 

6. What supplements, if any, are necessary to the apprenticeship system 
to assure an adequate supply of skilled tradesmen ? 

7. If it is considered that the present system should be replaced, what 
alternatives are suggested ? 


By the terms of reference the Committee was spared the necessity 
of making an economic judgment on Australia’s future since its inqui 
was directed “to the needs of a rapidly expanding industrial economy”. 
It was necessary, however, to make an assessment as to the type of 
skilled worker this expansion would require. Could the needs of industry 
in the future be best met, bearing in mind the necessity to conserve 
limited training resources, by speedy training for particular processes 
or should Australia continue to endeavour to produce an operative with 
“the knowledge, skill and dexterity necessary to enable him to perform 
all types of work common to the trade at which he holds himself out 
as a tradesman ” ? 

The Committee unhesitatingly came down in favour of the latter 
course. “ Normal national interests are unquestionably best served by 
an adequate supply of fully trained versatile tradesmen.” This sentiment 
is really the keynote of the whole report. The Committee believed that 
“it is far better to train too many tradesmen through apprenticeship 
than too few”. Thus the Committee expressed its opposition to any 
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form of upgrading or adult entry, except in cases of emergency such 
as war and post-war periods, or in trades in which the apprenticeship 
system has not succeeded in producing enough tradesmen. Even for 
such emergency the Committee’s solution is as close to apprenticeshi 
as could be, namely, short full-time intensive training in t ical schoo. 
or approved industrial establishments followed by placement in employ- 
ment where experience is gained in trade work. 

The greater part of the report is devoted to an examination of the 
numerous apprenticeship arrangements in Australia, and many recom- 
mendations are made for improvements. In the main these recommen- 
dations are directed to matters of detail, since the Committee was able 
to conclude that “the apprenticeship system is soundly based, has 
operated satisfactorily in the past and should continue to provide the 
large majority of skilled tradesmen for industry in the future ”. 

Though much of the report is, therefore, likely to be of local concern 
only, several aspects may well be of interest to other countries. 


Apprenticeship in Country Areas 


Because of Australia’s wide spaces and its sparse population outside 
metropolitan areas, special difficulties confront youths in rural areas, 
and these in turn tend to perpetuate the shortage of skilled workers. 
In the first place a youth in the country may have no opportunity 
to obtain an apprenticeship in his own district. Secondly, even where 
a suitable employer is willing to apprentice him, normal technical 
educational facilities may not be available. In relation to the first 
aspect, the Committee did consider the proposition of group apprentice- 
ship under which the apprentice receives his trade training and experience 
by transfer from employer to employer. Beyond drawing the attention 
of country employers and would-be apprentices to this possibility, the 
Committee does not seem to have regarded it as a substantial solution. 
It seems to have placed more faith in the extension of financial assistance, 
such as living-away-from-home allowances. 

The answer to the second aspect of the problem lay, in the 
Committee’s view, in the extension of supplemented correspondence 
education. This involves compulsory correspondence study for the 
greater part of the year, with attendance for a week or more at a time 
at the nearest technical college for full-time intensive courses of practical 
training. 

Day-time Training 


There has been a conflict of views in Australia for many years as to 
whether technical college courses for apprentices should be held in day- 
time (i.e., the employer’s time), or in the evenings (i.e., the apprentice’s 
time). The result of this has been a compromise, with the proportion 
varying from state to state but steadily increasing in favour of day-time 
courses. 

The Committee, having recommended that attendance at trade 
courses be compulsory, could scarcely avoid the question of spread of 
hours for those courses. It is not surprising that in answering this the 


1 Such education is already an important part not only of technical but also of general 
education for children in the Australian “outback ”. 

2 In two states all classes are now conducted in day-time, whilst in the other four the 
proportion varies between one-half and two-thirds. 
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members of the Committee were, for the only time, divided in their 
conclusions. The majority adopted the view that full day-time technical 
education should be accepted in principle as government policy and 
that should be laid for implementation of that policy within a 
iod of five ner In this they were influenced ew ——_ trend 
way from night courses not only in Australia but in Great Britain, 
the United States and a number of Euro countries. They also felt 
that, as apprentices were to be regarded as training units and not as 
mreer ore units, =e Tre am ~ technical a nn ma eran ten be 
as part of the complete training of the apprentices to be carried 
out within working hours. They were also infeaneed by the evidence 
submitted of the greater efficiency of day-time instruction and the low 
absorptive — and lack of concentration of young apprentices 
required to attend classes a long distance from their homes after a 
day’s work, often without the opportunity for a proper evening meal. 
On the other hand the minority considered that at least one evening 
a week in the apprentice’s own time should be devoted to compulsory 
technical education. They pointed out that there are four parties to the 
education of an apprentice, namely, the youth himself, his employer, 
his parents and the yer in general. ilst all these parties benefit 
in some ultimate form, it is the apprentice who profits most and who can, 
therefore, be expected to make a personal contribution of his own time 
towards his training. Moreover, to attend one evening a week in his own 
time “ makes a demand on his mental and physical energy for something 
other than amusement, that strengthens his moral fibre and his apprecia- 
tion of his technical college training”. Some practical and economic 
reasons against full day-time training were also advanced. 


Administration of Apprenticeship Matters 


The most immediate practical value of the apprenticeship report 
will probably be in its description of “ the most te and effective 
method of controlling apprenticeship in Australia”. In considering this 
part it must always be borne in mind that these methods must of neces- 
sity be adapted to the federal Constitution with its division of powers 
between the national and the state legislatures. The Committee pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that the main field of apprenticeship control 
would continue to be within the states’ competence. It expressed the 
view that in each state both the apprenticeship administrative authority 
and the technical education authority should come within the portfolio 
of the Minister for Education or Public Instruction. The apprenticeship 
authority in each state should consist of nine members: a chairman 
appointed pba state government, the principal officer of the Technical 
Education Department in the state, a representative of the Common- 
wealth Government, three representatives of employers and three of 
employees. The Committee attached considerable importance to the 
presence on the authority of the principal technical education officer as 
the means of integrating the respective functions of the apoeentioo? 
authority and the technical education authority. The inclusion of the 
Commonwealth representative stemmed from a r recommendation 
by the Committee that the Commonwealth Government should bring 

its own apprentices and those of its agencies (except those enlisted in 


the permanent armed forces) under the administrative supervision of 
the apprenticeship authorities in the states and should legislate to 
remove the determination of apprentices’ rates of pay and conditions of 
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employment from the jurisdiction of federal arbitral tribunals. Thus 
tock state apprenticeship authority would have administrative control 
of all apprentices in their regions. The provision of technical education 
for apprentices should be the responsibility of the state technical educa- 
tion authorities working in the closest association with the apprenticeship 
authorities and assisted, in the drawing up of the syllabus, by trade 
committees on which sectional trade unions and employers would be 
represented. 

Whilst this structure would eliminate the present spread of control 
within each state, co-ordination of apprenticeship systems between the 
states would be necessary. The Committee believed uniformity to be 
highly desirable in aspects touching both regulation and technical 
education. It wisely disregarded the possibility of constitutional amend- 
ment and came to the conclusion that co-ordination could best be 
secured through two bodies at the Commonwealth level. The first of 
these would be concerned to prescribe a uniform standard of apprentices’ 
wages (expressed as a percentage of the appropriate tradesman’s rate) 
and conditions of employment and should consist of a judge of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, together with an 
equal number of employers and employees. Effect would be given to 
the standards so prescribed by the state apprenticeship authorities. The 
other aspects of apprenticeship could be effectively co-ordinated through 
the Commonwealth D ent of Labour and National Service. 
Among the matters for which the Committee believed greater uniformity 
should prevail were— 


(a) the terms of apprenticeship appropriate to various trades ; 


(6) the form, content and obligations of the indenture ; 

(c) schedules of skills for various trades ; 

(d) the standard of technical education required for various ap- 
prenticeship trades ; 

(e) curricula, to the extent necessary to achieve a general uniformity, 
but retaining enough flexibility to allow for local conditions ; 

(7) the certificate of trade competency issued on completion of 
apprenticeship ; 

(g) the administrative control of apprentices. 


Other matters which should receive attention through the co-ordinat- 
ing federal department are— 


(a) compilation of statistics ; 

(b) research ; 

(c) publication of educational books ; 

(d) circulation of ideas and information among the various ap- 
prenticeship and technical education authorities. 


The report provides, especially in its numerous appendices, a very 
useful survey of the present arrangements for the control of skilled 
manpower in a rapidly developing country. It also affords considerable 
guidance to governments on the administrative matters connected 
with the supply of skilled workers through apprenticeship and rightly 
emphasises the importance of this source. But one thing that the report 
does not do, and which perhaps in the nature of the inquiry could not 
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be done, is to afford any real - to employers as to ways and 
means of overcoming shortages of skilled men in the event of the numbers 
coming from traditional sources proving insufficient. 

If, as the trend since the report was written seems to indicate, 
Australian industry is on another wave of rapid expansion, shortages of 
skilled manpower could recur, in at least some sections of industry, in 
as acute a form as in 1951. This will certainly lead to increased pressure 
on the federal Government to step up the migration intake of skilled 
labour. But the Minister for Immigration has already indicated that 
suitable sources of skilled migrants are fast drying up. Employers may 
be forced, therefore, increasingly to adopt their own remedies to get 
results in a shorter time than could be effected by any increased intake 
through the traditional five-year apprenticeships, 

It is true that the trade union movement is opposed to any break- 
down of tradesmen standards. But, apart from the opposition of unions 
whose interest it is to limit entry to skilled trades, the trade union 
movement’s concern is directed to preserving the wages and conditions 
of work in skilled occupations. Such opposition is unlikely to be a 
critical factor in times of ample employment opportunities if it is clear 
that those rates and conditions will not be put in jeopardy. 

Intensive in-plant training, the u ing of selected workers, 
increased mechanisation and, above all, the reorganisation of plant 
agp and the adaptation of processes to the type of labour avail- 
able may all find an increasing place in industry's own solutions to 
manpower shortages. If those shortages persist for any length of time 
and those remedies extend, they could have considerable influence on 
the future structure of Australia’s labour force. 
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Washington, 1953. Edited by Sydney Nettleton Fisher. Washington, 
The Middle East Institute, 1953. 97 pp. 
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EserpT, Mary Lois, and Scunepp, Gerald J. Imdustrialism and the Popes. 
A study made under — auspices of the Department of Sociology, 
St. Louis ote eee emphasis on the Industry Council Plan. 
Foreword by the Most Reverend Robert E. Luczy. New York, P. J. 
Kenedy & oon, 1953. xii+245 pp. $3.50. 


GARRIGUE, Katharine C. (compiled by). U.S. Citizens in World Affairs. 
A Directory of Non-governmental Organizations. Who They Are. What 
They Do. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1953. iii-+-389 pp. 


Gu&rIn, Daniel. Au service des colonisés, 1930-1953. Paris, Les Editions 
de Minuit, 1954, 319 pp. 


HucGues, G. Bernard. Living Crafts. London, Lutterworth Press, 1953. 
192 pp. 15s. 


Ickes, Harold L. The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes. The First Thousand 
Days, 1933-1936. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1953. xi+738 pp. $6. 


Jaray, Gabriel Louis. Tableau de la Russie jusqu’a la mort de Staline. Paris, 
Librairie Plon, 1954. 450 pp. 1,500 francs. 


Vitiain, R. P. Jean. L’enseignement social de l’Eglise. Vol. 1: Introduction, 
Capitalisme et socialisme. Vol. Il: Les réformes du capitalisme. Institut 
catholique de Paris, Institut d’études sociales. Bibliothéque de la re- 
cherche sociale. Paris, Spes, 1953. 237 and 349 pp. 450 and 600 francs, 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ACKERMAN, Edward A. Japan’s Natural Resources and Their Relation to 
Japan’s Economic Future. Chicago, University Press, 1953. xxv +655 pp. 


$25. 


BEDNARIK, Karl. Der junge Arbeiter von heute — ein neuer Typ. Stuttgart, 

Gustav Kilpper Verlag, 1953. 159 pp. 

The author studies the change which social and technical progress have 
induced in the minds of the younger workers of today. He describes these as 
“ a new type ” and concludes that they have left socialism and trade unionism 
and that the best elements are therefore available to form a new cultural 
élite, free from any class ideology. To prevent the working classes from being 
victims of a new dictatorship and their best members from becoming em 
but the officials of a future totalitarian bureaucracy, the present cultu 
classes should, in the author’s view, establish personal contact with young 
she aor) for educational purposes; such contacts would be beneficial to 
both sides. 


BREMER AUSSCHUSS FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG. West- und Ostafrika. 
Wirtschaftsgrundlagen und Entwicklungsplane. Cologne, Deutscher 
Wirtschaftsdienst G.m.b.H., 1953. 247 pp. 


— Die Wirtschaft von Britisch-Zentralafrika. Stidrhodesien, Nordrhodesien, 
Njassaland. By Erwin Mar. Cologne, Deutscher Wirtschaftsdienst 
G.m.b.H., 1953, 82 pp. 


BriTIsH Propuctivity CounciL. A Review of Productivity in the Furniture 
Industry. London, 1954. 45 pp. 2s. 


CoMITATO INTERMINISTERIALE PER LA RICOSTRUZIONE e COMITATO Nazio- 
NALE PER LA PropuTtivitA. L’aviazione civile negli Stati Uniti. Vol. 1: 
Servizi radioeletirici. Rome, 1953. 293 pp. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Administratieve Techniek. 
ny cay Studiegroep Industrie. Summary in English. The Hague, 1954. 
pp. 5 florins. 
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— Efficiénte Distributie van Levensmiddelen. Rapport Studiegroep Handel; 

Summary in English, The Hague, 1953. 134 pp. 3.25 florins. 

The experiences of the Netherlands study teams for food distribution, 
home economics and office work techniques during their tours in the United 
States under the auspices of the Mutual Security Agency, with summaries 
in English. 


DAUPHIN-MEUNIER, Aquiles, and others. Aspectos econdmicos de la Europa 
actual. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1953. 139 pp. 25 pesetas. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, United States. Investment in Colombia. Condi- 
tions and Outlook for United States Investors. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1953. vi+126 pp. 55 cents. 


EscoNDRILLAS, Fernando. Los acuerdos comerciales y de pagos de los paises 
hispanoamericanos con Inglaterra. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica. 
1953. 106 pp. 35 pesetas. 


FRANKEL, S. Herbert. The Economic Impact on Underdeveloped Societies. 
Essays on International Investment and Social Change. xford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1953. vi+179 pp. 15s. 


GinsBuRG, Norton S. Economic Resources and Development of Formosa. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 58 pp. $1. 


HEISSENBERGER, Franz. The Economic Reconstruction of Austria, 1945-1952. 
A Report on Postwar Developments. Washington, Library of Congress, 
1953. xii+153 pp. 


HERMIDA HERRERO-BEAUMONT, Ramon. Relaciones comerciales entre His- 
panoamérica y América sajona. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispdanica, 
1953. 277 pp. 70 pesetas. 


HERON, Alexander R. No Sale, No Job. The Economics of American Pros- 
perity. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. x+207 pp. $3. 

The author of this book, a business executive, draws attention to what 
he considers the major change in the economic and social structure over the 
last 50 years, which is reflected in the emergence of what he calls an employee 
society. This society is in contrast with the ideas, which in his view really 
apply to the conditions of the nineteenth rather than the twentieth century, 
that control of an enterprise rests with the owners, that profits are a reward 
for risk or payment for the use of capital, that production is the prime 
objective of an enterprise, and so forth. 

This book offers another concept—that the modern go se some f of 
management is sales. The ultimate sale has become the measure of the 
success of every enterprise, the incentive to make discoveries, inventions and 
improvements that will lower costs, and “ the all-powerful governor of the 
levels of profits, investment, production and employment ”. 

Particular emphasis is placed on the principle that full employment is 
the result of a sufficient volume of ultimate sales, and that it is in the interests 
of management to keep abreast of the thinking of organised labour along 
these lines. For example, management should accept the responsibility for 
selling what is produced by the full-time work and effort of the wage earner 
as the necessary basis of guaranteed annual wage schemes. “ If we in manage- 
ment do see and accept this task of providing enough jobs by making 
enough sales, we can drop our defensive attitudes. We shall have the right 
to demand the help of workers in selling their own work ; and we shall get 
that help.” 

This thesis is supported and illustrated by historical reference and 
analysis, and attention is drawn to the fact that full employment, the result 
of a sufficient volume of ultimate sales, is also an essential factor in the 
ultimate sale, because only with full employment can there be the wide- 
spread purchasing power that makes possible the ultimate sales. 
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KEIRSTEAD, B.S. An Essay in the Theory of Profits and Income Distribution. 

Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1953. 110 pp. 10s. 6d. 

The purposes of this brilliant essay are to discuss criticisms of the marginal 
productivity theory of income distribution and to reformulate the theory 
of profits in a dynamic frame. Profits are classified as Ricardian rents, mono- 
polistic profits, innovators’ profits and windfalls. The latter three categories 
are objects of entrepreneurial expectations, planning and decisions. Professor 
Keirstead concentrates mainly on the relationships between anticipations 
and ts. 

e distinguishes “ general expectations ” (general in the sense that they 
are hypotheses about the future values of variables which are general to the 
economy as a whole, and not peculiar to the single firm) from “ icular 
expectations ” (which pertain to future values of variables particular to the 
firm—trelative costs ees competitors’ responses, etc.). Both groups 
have their own, rather different, impact on entrepreneurial decisions, These 
decisions are again divided into two groups, relating to marketing policies 
and ogee neg of production respectively. 

The author argues that there is a long-run tendency for the shares of 
ee ee income and of skilled labour in the national income to rise. 
The less skilled and unskilled workers might also experience a very slight 
increase in their share, while the share going to capital would fall somewhat. 

The book concludes with a chapter on policies for redistribution of 
income, with particular reference to the United Kingdom. 


LANE, Robert E. The Regulation of Businessmen. Social Conditions of 
Government Economic Control. New Haven, Yale University Press ; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. xiii+ 
144 pp. $3.75. 

LaTTRE, Jean-Michel de. L’entreprise dans l'économie moderne américaine. 
Les vaisons de son succés. Paris, S.A.D.E.P., 1953. 88 pp. 


Masanli, Minoo. Our India—1953. London, Glasgow, New York, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Wellington, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Cape Town, 
Ibadan, Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 173 pp. 
5 rupees. 

This delightful book is a revised edition of Our India, which first appeared 
in 1940. It outlines in a very interesting and easy manner some of the 
essential features of the Indian economy. Although intended primarily 
for the comparatively young reader at home, the book should useful 
to anyone wishing to acquire quickly a grasp of the broad economic facts 
of India. 


MENDIETA ¥ NUWNeEz, Lucio. El derecho social. Mexico, Editorial Porrua, 
1953. 170 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE RELACIONES EXTERIORES, Venezuela. Principales aspectos 
del comercio exterior de Venezuela con los Estados Unidos de América, 
1946-1952 y primer semestre de 1953. Informaciones de Comercio Exte- 
rior, No. 5. Caracas, 1954. 191 pp.+ tables. 


Murpny, Gardner. In the Minds of Men. The Study of Human Behavior 
and Social Tensions in India. New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1953. xiv+ 


306 pp. 

NAVARRO Y ALONSO DE CELADA, Gustavo. Las “ dreas exentas” como 
instituciones de politica aduanera utilizables a nuestro enlace con 
Hispanoamérica. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1953. 194 pp. 
50 pesetas. 


OsBorNn, Fairfield. The Limits of the Earth. Boston, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 1953. x+238 pp. $3.50. 
A readable study of what the author calls “ the eternal equation ” : the 
relation between the resources of the world and the numbers as well as the 
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needs of the people. The author is particularly concerned over the fact that 

the world’s food supply has not been keeping pace with population growth in 

recent years. 

PEeNa SuAreEz, José Luis de la. Los acuerdos comerciales entre Estados Unidos 
e Hispanoamérica. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1953. 102 pp. 
35 pesetas. 


Preserjy, Branko M. The Industrialization of Peasant Europe. New York, 
National Committee for a Free Europe, 1953. vii+88 pp. 50 cents. 


PostTeEL, Claude. L’aéroport de Paris. Contribution a l'étude des problémes du 
transport en Europe. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1953. 190 pp. 


PRESIDENCE DU CONSEIL, France. Ra sur la véalisation du plan de 
modernisation et d’équipement de l'Union frangaise. Année 1952. Paris, 
1953. xxiii+326 pp. 


Ramos Torres, José Ignacio. La balanza de pagos en los foro hispano- 
americanos. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1953. 169 pp. 45 


REVERT, Eugéne. Les Antilles. Collection Armand Colin. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1954. 220+-12 pp. 


ScHWEINITZ, Karl de, and THompson, Kenneth W. Man and Modern Society. 
Conflict and Choice in the Industrial Era. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1953. xii+849 pp. $5.25. 

As explained in the introduction, this book is a selection of readings 
dealing with the foundations of modern society, the characteristics of 
industrial society as the modern context within which men live and make 
their decisions, and the types of tension that arise in industrial society. 


SoBRADos Martin, Francisco. Influencia de la mineria en las economias de 
Chile y Bolivia. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1953. 154 pp. 
50 pesetas. 

STALEY, Eugene. The Future of Underdeveloped Countries. Political Implica- 
tions of Economic Development. Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. xiv+410 pp. $5. 


The author here studies the political and social consequences of one of the 
most important problems of the modern world, namely, the economic develo 
ment of the underdeveloped countries, which cover the greater part of the 
earth and comprise the greater part of the world’s population. 

He considers that economic development may be the most important 
problem of international relations facing the Western countries. His main 
argument is that, contrary to what many pom believe, economic develop- 
ment is not in itself a final solution for all the economic evils with which 
mankind is burdened today but brings with it political and social evolution 
on a tremendous scale which must be examined with care to ensure that the 
process is not harmful but beneficial to society. With this aim in mind he 
divides the book into three main sections. In the first he analyses the objec- 
tives towards which all development policies should be directed; in the 
second he describes the aims and methods of the Communist system of 
development ; and in the third he outlines the democratic systems of econo- 
mic progress and lays down the broad outline of international policy that 
he considers the United States should follow in this field. 


VEEN, G. van der. Atding Underdeveloped Countries Through Iniernational 

Economic Co-operation. Delft, W. D. Meinema, 1953. 200 pp. 

This somewhat academic account begins by tracing the historical back- 
ground of the realisation of the developed countries that they have certain 
obligations to the underdeveloped countries from the early principles of 
international law propounded by Gentile, Vitoria and Grotius to the theories 
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of Locke, Rousseau, Voltaire, Raynal and Kant. It also shows how practical 
effect was given to this realisation by the abolition of the slave trade, the 
Acts of Berlin and Brussels, the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

It then describes the AON ge of the League of Nations to solve inter- 
national economic problems , more recently, the organisation and i 
of the Expanded me of Technical Assistance of the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies, the Colombo Plan for South and South-East 
Asia and the Point Four Programme of the United States (now Foreign 
Operations Administration). 

It concludes with a brief plea in favour of the proposals for the establish- 
ment of an International Finance Corporation and a special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development and with a warning that underdeveloped 
countries must have the right kind of Weltanschauung if they are to receive 
any benefit from the assistance rendered by the developed countries. 

The book is well documented, but a large number of misprints do not 
contribute to its readability. 


Yamey, B. S. The Economics of Resale Price Maintenance. London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1954. ix+182 pp. 25s. 


Statistics. 


Duptessis-LE GUELINEL, Gérard. Les mariages en France. Avec tableaux, 
cartes et graphiques. Preface by Paul GEMAEHLING. Cahiers de la 
Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, No. 53. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1954. xi+196 pp. 


FLASKAMPER, Paul. Siatistische Aufgaben. 272 Auigaven hauptsadchlich aus 
den Gebieten der Bevilkerungs-, Wirtschafis- und Sozialstatistik mit Anlei- 
tungen zur Lésung und den Ergebnissen, zum Gebrauch fiir den Hochschul- 
unterricht, fiir statistische Kurse und zum Selbstunterricht. Hamburg, 
Verlag von Richard Meiner, 1953. vii+175 pp. DM 23. 

An exercise book for classroom use or self-instruction in statistical 
methods. Most of the materials are drawn from the field of German economic 
and social statistics. The problems cover measures of central tendency and 
dispersion, index numbers, correlation and (very briefly) probability. Dis- 
cussions of methods of computation, presentation and interpretation of data 
are included. 

UNIVERSITA DI CATANIA. Studi di economia statistica. Pubblicazioni della 


Facolta di Economia e Commercio. Series I, Vol. II. By Antonio Pettno, 
Mario GrREcO, Mario de Luca, and others. Catania, 1953. 389 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 

Marx, Daniel. International Shipping Cartels : A Study of Industrial Seif- 
Regulation by Shipping Conferences. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1953. xii+323 pp. $6. 

MEDIR Jorra, Ramiro. Historia del gremio corchero. Madrid, Editorial 
Alhambra, 1953. xxii+591 pp. 125 pesetas. 

MISSION FRANCAISE DE PRODUCTIVITE AUX Etats-Unis, Education ouvriére. 
Contribution a l'étude de la vie syndicale et de l'éducation ouvriére aux 
Etats-Unis. Paris, Société auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de 
productivité, 1953. 47 pp. 


Labour Law. 

ALBERTO, Mario. JI capitano marittimo. Manuale pratico amminisirativo 
legale. Second edition. Milan, L. di G. Pirola, 1954. 366 pp. 1,500 lire. 
This legal handbook for captains and officers in merchant services con- 

tains practical advice on damage and insurance, chartering, mercantile 
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law, avoidance of collisions, etc. Several important regulations on the 
subject are appended, together with models for the various documents 
that a = may have to draw up. There is also an Italian-English voca- 
bulary of the principal maritime terms, and an index, 


Lasorsa, Nicola. Guida di legislazione sociale per i lavoratori. Norme pra- 
tiche per l’applicazione di leggi im materia di collocamento, emigrazione, 
vapporto di lavoro, assicuraziont sociali, infortunt e malattie, corst profes- 
stonali e cantiert scuola, case fa lavoratori e leggi varie. New (enlarged) 
edition. Bergamo, Editrice $.E.S.A., 1954, 210 pp. 600 lire. 


MatuHews, Robert E. (editor in charge). Labor Relations and the Law. 
Compiled by a group of teachers and practitioners of labour law. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1953. xlviii+1100 pp. 


SAVAETE, Dr. Grundfragen des Arbeitsrechts. Arbeits- und Sozialrecht fiir 
die Praxis erlautert. Reihe B, No. 3. Second (enlarged) edition. Schwen- 
ningen/Neckar, Neckar-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1953. 284 pp. 


Management. 


Bartow, E. R. Management of Foreign Manufacturing Subsidiaries. Boston, 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administration, 1953. 
xi+223 pp. $3.50. 


Bere, A. G., and Sack, J. G. Ledarskap i samverkan. Ndgra synpunkter pa 
ledarproblem i dagens samhdlle. Stockholm, P.A. Norstedt and Séners 
Foérlag, 1953. 182 pp. 13.50 kroner or 15.75 (cloth). 

This book is an attempt to treat industrial leadership in a short and 
popular form. The authors have limited the discussion to such problems 
and conditions as are considered of the greatest immediate interest for the 

ractical leader. Generalised conclusions have been avoided and so have 
ard and fast rules for the application of the findings of the social scientists. 

The book is, therefore, of greatest interest to the more advanced group of 

leaders in industry who already possess practical experience. 

The book gives a fairly detailed account of the pa ge and physio- 
logical aspects of leadership, the ese of findings of sociological 
research into problems of group leadership and also discusses the organisation 
of work in industrial establishments and the position of the leader, whether 
in top management or in a humbler supervisory position. 


Manpower. 


ANGERS, Frangois-Albert, and ALLEN, Patrick. Evolution de la structure des 
emplois au Canada, Service de documentation ae Etude n° 7, 
Montreal, Ecole des hautes études commerciales, 1954. 112 pp. 90 cents. 
The seventh of a series of studies on economic questions in Canada, this 

publication traces the development of the occupational structure in Canada, 

on the basis of census data from 1665 to 1941. It analyses the changi 
significance of occupations and occupational groups within the nation an 
within industries, and the emerging national importance of certain industries. 

Account is taken of changes in the meaning of ne rye titles as brought 

about by technological changes in production methods and resulting modi- 

fications in the job content. The publication is written for the layman, but 
contains technical information in specially marked sections. 


BuckKLey, Joseph C. The Retirement Handbook. A Complete Planning Guide 
to Your Future. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. xvi+329 pp. 
$3.95. 

This book lists a large number of occupational opportunities in the 

United States, mainly in self employment, suitable for older persons and 

likely to ensure a small income. Advice is given on necessary contacts to be 
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made, type of training and ience required, physical requirements, 
a of products for sale. A bibliography is a ded 
to each chapter. More general information is given in te pters 
concerning health, financial and ae arrangements and suitable areas 
in the United States for the residence of retired persons. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER CouncIL. Proceedings of a Conference on the Utiliza- 
tion of Scientific and Professional Manpower, New York 1953. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Toronto, Bombay, Karachi, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. xii+197 pp. 

In October 1953 the National Manpower Council brought together 66 
experts from all parts of the United States for a five-day conference to discuss 
ways of securing a more effective use of scientific and professional personnel. 
This report of proceedings of the conference reproduces the papers read 
and gives an account of the discussions and the findings arrived at, both by 
separate working groups of engineering, medical and teaching personnel 
and by the conference as a whole. 

The conference found that it could not avoid the subject of how to 
increase the intake of new entrants into professions where there was a defi- 
ciency but it concluded that better utilisation was in itself one of the ways 
of attracting new entrants to an understaffed profession. 

The growing importance of sub-university level technicians was noted 
and regarded with favour, although there were reservations about “ turning 
out half-baked engineers”. This trend did not exist in the same way in 
teaching, but it was suggested that teachers might be relieved of adminis- 
trative tasks by clerical workers, and of the more mechanical aspects of 
teaching by films and television. The conference also found that there was 
room for improvement in the equipment and layout of hospitals and schools. 

Interesting recommendations made were that, in the training of engineers, 
more attention should be paid to teaching the art of self-expression ; and that 
the training of the graduate registered nurse should take into account the 
fact that she is now becoming primarily a supervisor, teacher and clinical 
specialist. The report contains many other suggestions, not necessarily 
supported by the whole conference, that will be of interest to persons in 
other countries concerned with similar problems. 


TucKMAN, Jacob, and Lorce, Irving. Retirement and the Industrial Worker. 
Prospect and Reality. A Research Study of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. New York, Columbia University, 1953. xvi+105 pp. $2.75. 


WEBER, Christian Egbert. Der freie und der gebundene Arbeitsmarkt. Eine 
Untersuchung im Hinblick auf die een nege | des Gewerkschaftswesens 
in Amerika. Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Heft 10. Berlin, Duncker 
& Humblot, 1953. 180 pp. DM 12.80. 

This publication deals with the changes in the organisation of the em- 
ployment market that have coincided with the change of structure in modern 
industrial society. An analysis of this change and of the problems connected 
with it is made on the basis of the situation in the United States, with special 
reference to the development of trade unionism. Following an explanation 
of the origin of the employment market and the change in economic structure 
with which this was associated, the author considers the development of 
trade unionism in relation to these changes. A chapter on the capitalist 
economic order is followed by research on the structure of the free and the 
organised employment market and on the importance of the latter within 
modern economic structure and society. 


Conditions of Work. 


MINISTRY OF LaBourR, Japan. Wage Policy in Japan. Tokyo, 1953. 49 pp. 

A concise survey of the wage situation and wage policy in post-war 
Japan. Among the main features revealed are the rapid recovery of real 
wages during the period from 1947 to 1952, the markedly higher wages 
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earned the strongly organised workers in public utilities and the wide 
wage differentials between large-scale and small-scale enterprises. The 
objectives of wage pes in Japan are stated as (a) the raising of the general 
wage level through the expansion of foreign trade, the raising of labour 
productivity and the development of national resources, and (b) the raising 
of wage standards in individual undertakings by the elimination of mal- 

ractices in the payment of wages, the fixing of minimum wages and the 
improvement of the wage system. The survey provides valuable information 
on the concrete steps taken by the Government since the end of the war 
towards achieving the latter objective. The question of the establishment 
of minimum wage fixing machinery has been under active study by the 
Central Wage Council and the Special Deliberation Councils, particularly 
in relation to four low-wage industries, namely, silk and rayon weaving, 
furniture and fixtures, Japanese-paper manufacturing and dupion yarn 
reeling. 


Social Security. 


COMMITTEE ON THE TAXATION TREATMENT OF PROVISIONS FOR RETIREMENT. 
Report of the Committee. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. iv+ 
158 pp. 5s. 


Costoya CopERCcH, Enrique. Estudio comparativo de las legislaciones 
sociales de Chile y Paraguay. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado 
de licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Uni- 
versidad de Chile. Santiago, Imp. “ San Diego”, 1953. 96 pp. 

The opening chapters of this competent study outline the historical 
background to social security in general, and point to the main features and 
provisions of the social security legislation of Chile and Paraguay. Later 
chapters analyse the schemes covering industrial accidents, sickness, mater- 
nity, etc. The book closes with a general appreciation of the social insurance 
systems of the two countries, bringing out their differences and drawing 
attention to a number of shortcomings that it would be desirable to rectify. 


CouLTER, J. L.S. History of the Second World War. The Royal Naval Medical 
Service. Vol. 1: Administration. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. 
xvi+512 pp. 50s. 


FANGMEYER, A., and UEBERALL, A. (bearbeitet von). Gesetz tiber Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Soziale Gesetzgebung und 
Praxis. Essen, Verlag C. W. Haarfeld KG., 1953. xvi+706 pp. DM 9.60. 


FrErGuson, Sheila and Fitzgerald. History of the Second World War. Studies 
in the Social Services. London, H.M, Stationery Office and Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1954. ix+367 pp. £1 2s. 6d. 


HELBLING, Peter. Die private Krankenversicherung in der Schweiz im Hin- 
blick auf versicherten Gegenstand, versicherte Gefahr und Versicherungs- 
fall. Zurich, Juris-Verlag, 1954. iii+-23 pp. 


IstITUTO NAZIONALE DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE. Afti delle giornate inter- 
nazionali di studi sulle prestazioni familiari (Roma, 20-25 aprile 1953). 
Rome, 1953. vi+428 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


BLanK, David M. The Volume of Residential Construction, 1889-1950. 
Technical Paper No. 9. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1954. xii+99 pp. $1.50. 


HousING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, DIVISION OF HousING RESEARCH, 
United States. Population Growth in Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
1900-1950. With an Explanatory Analysis of Urbanized Areas. Wash- 
ington, 1953. ix+76 pp. 55 cents. 
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Mippieton,G. F. Build Your House of Earth. A Manual of Pisé and Adobe 
Construction. Sydney, London, Angus and Robertson, 1953. vii-++-111 pp. 
This book, written by a staff member of the Commonwealth Experimental 

Building Station, discusses the SS methods involved in the construction 
of pisé (rammed earth) and adobe (sun-dried block) houses. Since these types 
of construction are well adapted to regions having an abundant local supply 
of sand, gravel and clay, they are applicable in many other parts of the world 
as well as Australia. Methods of earth construction, being simple, do not 
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requirements for a certain crop in the different parts of the state. These 
compilations are of great value to the farm employment services in estimat- 
ing the requirements for seasonal workers at different periods of the year in 
the various parts of the state. 
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Yugoslavia. A brief survey is given of the different types of societies in 
operation prior to the Second World War, and of the revival of the co- 
operative movement in the post-war period. Special sections, illustrated by 
excellent photographs, are devoted to various co-operative activities (agri- 
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education, welfare, etc.). 


VaLko, Laszlo. International Handbook of Cupane Legislation, Wash- 

ington, State College, 1954. xi+273 pp. $5. 

This study is a valuable attempt to assemble the co-operative laws of 
20 European countries, It is a useful reference book designed by the author 
as “ a guide for people desiring to become acquainted with the legal status 
of co-operatives all over the world”. While it does not contain juridical 
comments or any kind of critical examination, it summarises co-o tive 
legislation in a very clear and simple form. The most important laws are 
described in detail and special attention has been devoted to the basic ones. 
The study is prefaced by Mr. W. P. Watkins, Director of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, and contains also an introduction and a brief survey 
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